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Royal Visits, War Strategy, Questions of OIL, 
Trade-Route Factors, Turn World Businessmen’s 
Eyes Toward the Ancient, Picturesque Peninsula 


AN BLACK OIL beneath the desert’s 
sands cause green fields and groves 
to flourish on its surface? This question 
appears as the crux of the economic de- 
velopment of the Arabian Peninsula— 
particularly and directly of Saudi Arabia, 
the central and largest country, and in- 
directly of the smaller countries fringing 
the peninsula. 

The scarcity of fertile land and the 
pervasive influence of the Moslem creed 
are the dominating factors in Arabian 
life. Of its million square miles, prob- 
ably not more than one-fourth of the 
area of the peninsula is cultivable. It 
provides a bare existence for most of its 
inhabitants, who number perhaps 10,- 
000,000. Desert—sand, gravel, and bed- 
rock, relieved by dry dusty steppes of 
coarse vegetation—covers most of the 
land. Vast areas will not support a 
settled population, and over these roam 
the nomad Bedouins with their flocks of 
sheep, goats, and camels, seeking peri- 
patetic pasturage. 

This scattered population is naturally 
decentralized, necessarily self-sufficient 
and independent to a large extent. Ob- 
viously, any attempt to achieve national 
unity, or to develop the resources of the 
country, must start with the settling of 
the nomads. A transition from pastoral 
to agricultural pursuits is the normal de- 
velopment, retarded here because of the 
nature of the land. The present policy 
in Saudi Arabia, of expanding agricul- 
ture through irrigation and of using the 
revenue from oil concessions to finance 
the projects, is extremely interesting, 
both economically and sociologically. 


A Pastoral Land 


Based as it is on a predominantly pas- 
toral economy, the peninsula has been 
faced with a shrinking market. The de- 
mand for its camels has been steadily 
decreasing owing to the development of 
motor transport in the countries of im- 
port, and even in Arabia itself. The de- 
mand for the famed Arabian horses, the 
“drinkers of the wind,” has also declined. 
The wool of its sheep and hair of its 
goats are only of limited importance in 
export trade, where the chief market has 
been for hides and skins and clarified 
butter or ghee. Of its agricultural land, 
perhaps 90 percent is given over to the 
cultivation of dates, the staple food of 
the inhabitants. But dates must also be 
imported to fill Arabia’s needs. Since 





By Mary A. Netan, British Empire 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
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the supply position in neighboring coun- 
tries has become critical, it is quite prob- 
able that the export market for the coun- 
try’s livestock has, of late, greatly 
improved. 

At the same time, Arabia, never self- 
sufficient in food, has been faced with an 
increasingly grave supply problem. Rice, 
a staple food, has always been almost 
entirely imported, and tea, coffee, and 
sugar have also been major imports. The 
cutting off of sources of supply and the 
shortage of shipping have created a dif- 
ficult situation. 


Handicrafts and Old Arts 


With neither coal nor water power, and 
very little iron, manufacturing has not 
developed. Some gold and silver work 


and a small amount of native cloth are 
the only manufactured exports. Dyeing, 
tanning, straw-plaiting for baskets and 
hats, flour milling, charcoal burning, and 
boat building are the chief native indus- 
tries. All of these are practiced on a 
small handicraft scale. 

Of all the old arts for which Arabia 
was famous in the days when goods from 
India came by sea to be sent overland 
to Egypt, that of perfumery is most in- 
teresting today. The kingdom of Sheba 
in Yemen was probably the cradle of the 
art. Here spices, gums, and resins from 
different lands were assembled, and car- 
avans laden with frankincense and 
myrrh departed. The Arab’s first luxury 
is perfume. It is used to scent clothing 
and person, and the air is laden with the 
fumes of incense. The perfume censer 
is an important feature of every room, 
and an essential part of religious rites. 

Arabia produces many of the ingredi- 
ents of its scents—frankincense and 
myrrh and dakkar in Dhofar and the 
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Main square in Aden, Arabia. 
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Hadhramaut, sweet-scented flowers and 
herbs in Yemen, and leiban on the Red 
Sea coast, while ambergris is found 
washed up on the coasts near Aden. 
Aloes and musk are imported from India, 
civet from North Africa, and essential 
oils from many countries. 

While some of the perfume merchants 
have salesrooms and use modern meth- 
ods of distilling, merchants are still 
found in the bazars, distilling over a 
charcoal brazier, mixing their perfumes 
in little vials, and selling them by their 
weight in silver—the gilded glass bottle 
balanced by bits of glass, and the per- 
fume poured to balance the weight of 
the silver coin. 

The oil wells and refineries, the salt 
works, and one gold mine are Arabia’s 
only industries of any size. 


Topography Unpromising 


Although the greater part of the 
Arabian peninsula is desert or steppe, 
frequented only by nomad tribes and 
their flocks, this is by no means true of 
the entire Arabian country. Some ac- 
count of the topography is needed to 
explain the distribution of fertile and 
arid land. 

The Red Sea to the west, the Arabian 
Sea to the south, the Persian Gulf to the 
east, and the great sea of sand, the Na- 
fud, to the north, surround Jesirah, the 
Isle of the Arabs. The Nafud stretches 
north into Palestine, Transjordan, and 
Iraq. The land rises from the seas as a 
tilted rectangular shelf, 1,200 miles at 
its greatest length and 700 miles in mean 
width—roughly equal to the area of the 
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Typical picturesque street 
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United States between New York City 
and Chicago and the Gulf Coast. It 
rises sharply to the mountains of the 
western seaboard and slopes gently east- 
ward to the Persian Gulf. In the south- 
east corner, an extension rises into a 
mountainous headland on the Gulf of 
Oman. 

Along the west coast, the mountains 
level off toward the center of the coast- 
line and then rise to heights of over 10,000 
feet in the far south. The northern half 
of this coastal section is called the Hejaz. 
Below the Hejaz, as the mountains begin 
to rise again, lies Asir, and below Asir, 
in the southwestern corner of high 
ranges and plateaus, lies Yemen. The 
highlands of Yemen and Asir are visited 
by autumnal monsoons, their steep rise 
causing such complete precipitation that 
little or no moisture passes over them to 
the interior. The rest of the western 
coast range is visited by infrequent 
storms throughout its length. 

The mountainous western section of 
the southern coast is known as the Aden 
Protectorate, and the eastern plain is 
part of Oman. Between the plateau and 
mountains of Aden and the flat plain to 
the east lies Dhofar, the westernmost 
part of Oman, a small but fertile mari- 
time plain surrounded by a crescent of 
hills. The projecting butt of land off the 
southeast corner rises to a mountain 
range almost as high as that in the south- 
west and, like it, causes such complete 
precipitation that no rain passes over it 
to the interior. This range, with the 
coastal plain beyond it, is the eastern 
part of Oman. The strip of curved 
coastline along the north of Oman is 
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in Jeddah, in Saudi Arabia. 
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known as Trucial Oman. North of Try- 
cial Oman along the Persian gulf coast 
lies Hasa, and between Hasa and the 
southern border of Iraq lies the smal) 
country of Kuweit. Along this eastern 
coast stretches a gravel plain bordereg 
by sandy desert, from the Rub’el Khali 
in the south to the northern border, 


Central Plain 


The central plain consists of the Nafud. 
or sand-dune desert, in the north. Be- 
low the Nafud are the highland oases of 
Jebal Shammar, followed by a district of 
discontinuous but fertile oases through 
the center, and below this the steppes 
merge into the great southern desert, the 
Rub’el Khali or Empty Quarter, which 
comprises perhaps a third of the tota] 
area of the peninsula. This central sec- 
tion, from the northern border to the 
Rub’el Khali and from Hejaz and Asir 
in the west to Hasa in the east, is known 
as the Nejd. The Nafud and Jebal Sham- 
mar receive sufficient showers from the 
Mediterranean to produce good spring 
pasture. 


Fertile Areas—and Desert 


There are no rivers in Arabia, but there 
are streams in Asir, Yemen, Aden, Hasa, 
Oman, and the Nejd, and many river val- 
leys or “wadis,” which carry flood waters 
after rain storms. On these and on 
ground-water wells depend the fertile 
sections of the country. Fairly heavy 
rainfall in Yemen and Asir, and the valley 
of the Wadi Hadhramaut, make the 
southwest the most fertile section, Arabia 
Felix. Oman has some rainfall, and 
wells provide surface water for irrigating 
the Batinah and Sharquiyah date gar- 
dens. 

The oases of the Nejd are found along 
the wadis indicated on the map on page 
>». Ground water is plentiful in the Hasa. 
The Hejaz has very little cultivation ex- 
cept above Medina. The Rub’el Khali is 
the great dry desert. Here there may be 
no rain for a decade, and the old river 
beds are simply depressions in the sand 
and gravel. Even so, some fodder for 
camels is found in various desert shrubs 
which live through the long droughts, 
and old wells of great depth are known 
to the Bedouins. 


Social, Financial, Structure 


The people of the peninsula are Semitic 
in race, Arabic in language. In large 
part, they are members of nomad Bed- 
ouin tribes, tracing their lineage to the 
sons of Abraham, though a few nomad 
tribes are non-Bedouin. Manual labor 
is scorned by the Bedouin, and the non- 
Bedouins, such as the Salubba, who 
maintain their own tribal organization, 
and the Sunna, who attach themselves to 
various Bedouin tribes, are the crafts- 
men of the country, the smiths, tinkers, 
carpenters, and cattle surgeons. There 
is some admixture of Negro blood in the 
southern coastal districts, in Yemen, 
Oman, and especially in Dhofar. A large 
colony of Jews, from 50,000 to 80,000, is 
found in Yemen, where they form the 
artisan class. 
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No surveys have been made of the 
countries of Arabia, and no census of its 
peoples, but the area and population of 
the political divisions are approximately 
as follows: 


Area in 

square miles Population 
Saudi Arabia _.. 350,000 5, 250, 000 
Yemen 75, 000 3, 500, 000 
Bahrein acd 250 120, 000 

Aden Colony and 
Protectorate_-_ 112, 000 250, 000 
Oman sate 82, 000 400, 000 
Kuweit ee 1 80, 000 
Pe CMGRR oncas cnccen 60, 000 
ee re 25, 000 





Qatar ee 


'60,000 in Kuweit Town 


The cities, towns and villages are those 
of an earlier age—walled cities with 
watchtowers, or fortress-like clusters on 
the mountainsides. The coastal villages, 
in less danger of raiding, are simple 
groups of mud or matting huts. Except 
for the pilgrim cities and a few ports, 
they are centers of neither production 
nor trade. The nomad folk intermarry 
with settled folk, and the chiefs often 





have property in the towns. The settled 
population is dependent on the nomads 
for transportation. The tribes exchange 
their livestock, hides, and butter for 
dates, rice, and piece goods through 
brokers in the towns—in large part by 
barter. 

The countries of Arabia possess no 
well-organized currency and banking 
structure. Currency in circulation is 
composed in part of coins minted for 
some of the countries, but also in large 
part of coins and notes of other coun- 
tries. The Maria Theresa thaler of Aus- 
tria is the most common currency in 
the interior. Indian rupees are common 
on the coast. The exchange value may 
fluctuate because of changes in the price 
of silver and also because of the scarcity 
of the coin in the country, or even the 
region, concerned. 

Commercial relations with the outside 
world are limited, and the few transac- 
tions are financed in terms of sterling, 
the Indian rupee, or other well-known 
currency. The Netherlands Trading 


Co.’s branch at Jeddah and a branch of 
the Bank of India in Aden are the out- 
standing banking institutions of the 
peninsula. The branch offices of some 
of the larger European companies in the 
ports also deal in exchange. 


Trade Flows Through Few Ports 


Trade statistics of the independent 
and semi-independent states of the Ara- 
bian peninsula are lacking. However, a 
picture of the goods produced and con- 
sumed in these countries can be gained 
from the trade statistics of the British 
Colony of Aden, which serves as an en- 
trepdt for the peninsula. Direct trade 
to the various countries is limited by the 
fact that the other ports are not equipped 
to accommodate large ocean steamers, 
and because trade in many commodities 
is so small that it does not warrant calls 
at these ports. 

Large consignments, such as oil, auto- 
motive vehicles, and gold, warrant direct 
trade. Much of the trade with India, a 
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chief source of supply for many imports, 
is carried on directly by dhows. For the 
rest, cargo is landed at Aden and reex- 
ported to smaller ports in dhows. The 
neighboring countries of Yemen and the 
Protectorate carry on a larger proportion 
of their trade through Aden than do the 
more remote countries of the peninsula. 

The trade report of Aden for 1939, the 
latest year available, shows certain char- 
acteristics in the trade of the Yemen, the 
Aden Protectorate, and Saudi Arabia (see 
tables I and II). 


TaBLeE I.—Exports from Aden to countries of 
the Arabian Peninsula, 1939 


{In U. S. dollars'] ! 








: =F] 
- S Zs 
s |, \6c 
Commodity < eS on 
oe per Sc i$S5 
eis}g8 22 6 
> | & cc = © 
~~ | @ < ae 
} | | 
Be i _.| $24, 932] $33, 604/$78, 054/$5, 024 
Wheat flour__...........| 40,668} 26,786) 8, 959) _- 
Jawar and bajra________| ee .| 80,029) 
| ira 619| 47,877] 19,001)..__- 
Coffee __- is ‘ 371) 36,871) 20, 238) 3, 174 
, = : ai 30, 257] 35, 167; 5, 928)_.-- 
Spices. _...-- | 60,507) 52,167) 34,319) --- 
a wih 126, 012) 42,994) 63,880) 3, 106 
Tobacco, cigarettes, etc 248, 088) 39, 122) 13, 061 859 
EE TA aT -|..----.| 28, 856 
Other seeds and nuts 5,081) 6, 496) 3, 840 - 
Sesamum oil____-_-__- 4,486) 1,509) 3,030) He 
Frankincense __-- 599} 751) 1, 009) - - - - 
Tanning substances 13, 920} 1,439) 7, 365) 3, 243 
Earthenware_____- 4,726} 1,359) 1,099) 
Glassware ___-.--_-_- 10, 876) 2,140) 2, 203) 
Nonferrous metals and | } } 
manufactures. _-_--_- 3, 123} 1,579) 7,547).----- 
Hardware and cutlery _. 8,981; 2, 753} 6, 736) 1, 865 
Cotton yarns_-- ---|. 96,694; 901) 22 732)._._-- 
Cotton piece goods _.|1, 006, 572|245, 356) 174, 804) 4, 146 
Dyestufis_- : 37, 635) 5,085) 11, 793! 
Kerosene - - _--- tied 4, 157 710} 5, 259).. 
Soap: 
Domestic product 9,799) 11,794) 5, 245)_- 
ee ee 14,675) 7,073] 4,080) 
Paper and stationery _ - 11,508} 4,385) 3,458) __- 
| Sees 2,629) 1,830} 12, 849) __. 
Motor chassis_-_ -- 4,493}.......| 2, 163} 1,697 
Tires and tubes _ * MaRS | 3,781 
Parts and accessories ___- 5, 061)....... 3, 285 
Safety matches _----- : 9, —- 3,859} 6, 425) - 
| 





1 Converted from rupees, on basis of 1 rupee equaled 
$0.332791 in 1939. 


The harbors at Kuweit, Matrah, and 
Bahrein serve the eastern part of Arabia, 
and Aden’s entrepot trade with the east- 
ern countries is small. Pearls and oil 
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Arab boat under full sail. 
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lated peaks. 


their feet dangling over the sides. 


beginning of steep cliffs. 


flat, with battlemented borders. 


designs between them. 


sunset. It seemed magical, unreal. 
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Crags, Caves, and “Castles” in the Yemen 


As we climbed upward over the twisting road the grandeur of the moun- 
tains steadily increased, until we found ourselves in a region of high, castel- 
They seemed to have been carved from sandstone—bare fingers 
pointing skyward and immense mesa-crowned reaches creased by chimneys 
and striated by tilted strata of harder stuff under which opened caves. Most 
of these caves were inhabited, a screen of durra stalks at the mouth giving 
some privacy to the lives of the occupants. Fires burned just within the 
lips of these caves, and the smoke curled up, licking the blackened surface of 
the overhanging rock. Children sat on the edges of the floors watching us, 
Life in a cave in the Yemen seemed little 
different from cave life in the Stone Age in Europe. 
been fewer conveniences in that remote period. 

As we mounted, the terracing which faced the steep concavities of the 
mountains became more intricate until in places a hundred and more terraces 
arose without interruption one above another from the river’s edge to the 
The houses now took on a totally different aspect; 
they are tall, square structures, four to six stories high and taller than they 
are long or wide. They taper as they go upward, and the narrow roofs are 
The lower stories are broken only by loop- 
holes for defense, while the upper portions possess ornate windows, with 
whitewash splashed around the outside of the sills and crisscross white 


These houses are perched on the tops of spindly spires of rock and on the 
edges of cliffs, in the most impossible places one could imagine. 

The whole landscape took on a distinctly fantastic aspect, with these 
unreal castles in their needle-like rocky setting, with the lush green terraces 
beneath and terrific high domes and peaks above, all in the orange light of 


We continued to climb over a back-breaking road .. . 


(From “Measuring Ethiopia, and Flight Into Arabia,” by Carleton S. Coon. 
Publishers: Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass.) 
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TaBLeE II.—Imports into Aden from countries 
of the Arabian Peninsula, 1939 


{In U. S. dollars! ] 





Oman, 
Trucial Oman, 


ate 
and Kuweit 


Commodity 


Aden Protector- 


| Saudi Arabia 
Muscat, 


| Yemen 


Jawar and bajra $27, 089 $47, 5 
Pulse 19, 553) 2, 
Ghee. 28.074) 1,121) $1,225 
Coffee, raw _- 245,447) 11,915) 1,297 $532 
a ? ; 726| 7,319 
_ Saas panninnat Dak ce -| 28,925) 1 
Currants and raisins 4,419 614 
Tobacco... ee 666 119, 450 
Firewood ___- : 1,710 -| 11,697 
Sesamum._.-.- .| 1,731 6, 313 
Frankincense 29, 875 
Hides and skins: 

Cow... a cawal tae 659 

a -| 11, 542 383} . 

Goat ss ishaie ..| 61.529) 26,666, 3,654 

Sheep and lamb 46, 333) 49,927) 1,030 

Kidskins _._. .| 9,678 : 615 
Mother-of-pear! shell ee 769| 5,901/....... 
Dyed cotton piece goods. 631/... 6, 158 532 
Gunny bags. .| 4,720) 1,774 464 2 


, 617 





1 Converted from rupees, on basis of 1 rupee equaled 
$0.332791 in 1939. 


Notre.—Fuel oil from Bahreju Islands: $237,009. 


are the chief exports from Kuweit and 
Bahrein, and imports are much the same 
as for the other countries of the 
peninsula. 

The chief imports of Muscat and Oman 
in 1938-39 were: rice, 1,550,154 rupees; 
coffee, 225,161 rupees; sugar, 129,241 
rupees. Dates are the principal export, 
valued at 1,145,043 rupees in 1938-39. 
Pomegranates, limes, and dried figs form 
the other major exports. 

The only recent information available 
regarding United States trade with the 
peninsula is for Saudi Arabia. This 
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trade reflects the needs of the new oil 
and gold industries. In 1940, of United 
States exports to Saudi Arabia. steel-mill 
manufactures were valued at $977,000, of 
which $744.000 represented tubular prod- 
ucts and fittings. Of industrial ma- 
chinery, valued at $848,000, $536,000 
represented mining machinery. The 
major export from the United States was 
automotive vehicles and parts, valued at 
almost $1,400,000. Exports of petroleum 
products and fuel amounted to $270.000, 
about $50,000 less than in 1939. Other 
United States exports to Saudi Arabia in- 
clude food and canned vegetables, rubber 
and rubber manufactures, wood and 
paper products, agricultural machinery 
and implements, and chemicals. The 
total value of exports was $3,741,000. 
United States imports from Saudi Arabia 
totaled $1,037,000, of which sheep and 
lamb skins accounted for $154.000, goat 
and kidskins $300,000, and raw coffee 
$511,000. 


Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 


The largest political division of Arabia 
is the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. This 
includes the Hejaz, Asir, the Nejd and 
Hasa, and extends 900 miles along the 
Red Sea and 300 miles along the Persian 
Gulf. It is bounded by the countries of 
Palestine, Transjordan, and Iraq on the 
north and by the Rub’el Khali on the 
south. King Ibn Saud’s power stretches 
even into the great desert, but bound- 
aries of all countries along the desert are 
indeterminate. 

To the Moslem, this country is the 
land of heart’s desire. In Spain, Egypt, 
Morocco, India, Malaya, or wherever he 
may be, he turns toward Mecca at the 
hours of prayer. Through its spiritual 
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riches the peninsula compensates for its 
physical poverty, as Moslems from all 
quarters converge on Mecca each year 
during the Hegira. Arabia, like the va- 
cation paradises of the West, has typi- 
cally imported its needs and exported the 
specie derived from its tourists, the 
pilgrims. 

This Kingdom was welded from several 
smaller states by its present king, Ibn 
saud, who supplements his personal and 
administrative vigor with policies of agri- 
cultural settlement and the influence of 
religion. Under his rule, agricultural 
settlements were begun where members 
of the Bedouin tribes are to live together 
in the brotherhood of their religion. 


Oil: Vital Resource 

In 1933 King Ibn Saud granted a 
United States company an oil concession 
covering 165,000 square miles, and in 
1939 an area of 89,000 square miles was 
added. Today, royalties and taxes from 
these wells form the principal revenue of 
the kingdom, excluding the British sub- 
vention. The capacity of the present 
wells at Dammam, 23 miles inland from 
Ras Tanura on the Persian Gulf, is 
100,000 barrels a day. Just before the 
present war disrupted the plans of na- 
tions great and small, the King, with a 
new and apparently dependable source 
of income, had inaugurated plans for de- 
veloping his country by irrigation. This 
work is being carried out even now, but 
the difficulties of securing the necessary 
machinery have impeded its progress, at 
the same time that oil production (and 
hence royalties) has been sharply cur- 
tailed, principally because of a lack of 
shipping space. 

Responding to a request of the King, 
an agricultural mission from the United 
States visited the country in 1942 to in- 
vestigate water resources and to suggest 
improvements in irrigation, crops, and 
livestock. Construction is going on in 
the El Kharj irrigation district, and 
eventually the resources of the country 
may be developed to the point where the 
food needs of the population can be sup- 
plied mainly by domestic production. 


The “Ikhwan”’ 


Ibn Saud’s agricultural colonies, the 
Ikhwan, received considerable attention 
in their earlier years. By 1929, the col- 
ony at the Artawiyah wells had grown to 
a walled city of 10,000. Ghatghat was 
also a large colony, and the 50 settle- 
ments in the country totaled some 50,000 
persons. In 1940, a press report stated 
that there were 200 settlements. 

This type of program is limited by the 
general lack of water. Ground water is 
usually present, but may be quite deep. 
Wells are dug by primitive methods, and 
in most places the water is drawn to the 
surface by camels walking down an in- 
cline. The skins of water tilt over a 
board at the top of the well into a 
trough, from which the water is diverted 
into irrigation channels. The expense of 
digging new wells and installing pumps 
to increase production must be consid- 
ered in relation to the capital available, 
the fertility of projected new areas, and 
the demand for the products. 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 


This Arab in Jeddah, Red Sea port for Mecca, grinds a long sword by foot power. 


Capital is scarce in Arabia. At the 
same time, from 70 to 80 percent of es- 
sential food needs have been imported in 
the past and paid for by the income from 
the pilgrims. At the present time this 
income has dwindled alarmingly, and 
both lack of income and the shipping 
shortage have made it impossible to 
maintain the bulk of imports. 

The United States agricultural mis- 
sion recommended test drills for wells in 
Asir along the coast below Jeddah and in 
many parts of Hasa where the soil is 
fertile enough to warrant irrigation. 
Covering of standing water and improve- 
ment of wells to control malaria in the 
Jabrin area would vastly increase its pro- 
ductivity. Further irrigation by drain- 
age from present projects and the drain- 
age of swamps at El Katif would add 
thousands of acres to the present culti- 
vated area. The commission recom- 
mended the use of better-quality seeds 
and shoots and the cultivation of more 
vegetables, especially in the vicinity of 
large population centers. 


More Roads Needed 


The need for roads to facilitate the in- 
terchange of crops is recognized as basic 
for agricultural development. Since the 


advent of motor cars around 1926, road 
development has been progressing 
slowly, principally along the pilgrim 
routes, but only a part of the main Jed- 
dah-to-Mecca road is metalled. This 
road continues as a desert trail to Ras 
Tanura on the Persian Gulf, passing 
through Ryadh, the capital of Nejd. 
Vehicles with heavy tires can normally 
complete the trip in about 5 days. 
Another trail, infrequently used, leads 
from Ras Tanura to Basra at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. A road from Nejef 
on the Euphrates in Iraq to Medina is 
maintained by the revenues of proper- 
ties in Iraq devoted to the welfare of 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. 
The track from Mecca to Medina is also 
open to motor transport. 


Transport Situation 


That roads should follow the pilgrim 
routes is only to be expected in Saudi 
Arabia, where the chief source of in- 
come has been the pilgrimage. The in- 
creasing interest in agricultural expan- 
sion and the penetration of western in- 
fluence through the operation of oil 
wells and the mining concessions are 
due in large part to the decline of the 
pilgrimage. Whereas 100,000 pilgrims 
entered Arabia annually during the 














Arabs with falcons. 


twenties (as many as 130,000 in one 
year), a sharp decline occurred in the 
thirties. The mumber decreased to 
23,000 in 1933 and had climbed back to 
only 34,000 in 1935. 

The majority of pilgrims make the 
trip by bus from Jeddah, and the 
Government receives a percentage of the 
fare as well as various taxes. One of 
King Ibn Saud’s major programs was the 
improvement of the conditions of the 
Hegira. Whereas formerly the pil- 
grim’s route was fraught with peril from 
brigands and pestilence and with dis- 
comfort from lack of accommodations, 
under the present rule raiding along the 
pilgrim routes has become the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, quarantine 
stations have been established, and pil- 
grims travel in comparative comfort by 
bus or limousine. Motor vehicles used 
for this transport are rigidly inspected 
and must carry ample supplies of spare 
parts. 

Prior to 1935 the law required that pil- 
grims be carried only by local syndicates 
owning and operating a minimum of 30 
vehicles each. Usually owners com- 
bined to form such syndicates. In 1935 
a decree merged all the motor caravan 
companies into the Arab Auto Club, 
which operated 644 machines in 1938. 
In May 1937 the Nejd Auto Co., with 90 
cars, was formed to carry the traffic 
from the east and to the Hejaz. 
Vehicles devoted to pilgrim transport 
constitute about 70 percent of the total, 
the remainder being owned mostly by 
the Government and its officials. 

Since the outbreak of war in 1939, the 
pilgrimage and the income from it have 
been drastically curtailed. The chief 
source of income for the Government, 
and a major source for the people, is now 
the oil industry. 


Gold-Mining Activity 


Another source of income, though con- 
siderably smaller, is the gold-mining 
company above Jeddah. The first tenta- 
tive concession was granted in 1932 and 
made definite in 1934. The present com- 
pany, representing British, United States, 
and Saudi Arabian capital, was formed 
in 1937. Income to the Government from 
royalties and taxes has amounted to 
about $100,000 per year, and the total of 
wages, customs, and royalties to about 
$350,000 per year. From 300 to 450 Arabs 
are employed directly, another 500 by 
contractors working for the syndicate— 
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and some 5,000 persons are directly or 
indirectly dependent on this enterprise. 

Production began on the tailings from 
an ancient working, but new ore is now 
being worked. The ore is difficult to 
treat, and the scarcity of water increases 
the difficulty. A flotation and cyanida- 
tion plant with a capacity of 300 tons 
per day is operating, but is undoubtedly 
meeting with considerable difficulty in 
securing supplies and replacement parts 
under wartime conditions. 


Arabs Are Adaptable 


Both of these industries have found 
the Arabs good workers, when they be- 
come settled. They master new skills 
and techniques readily. Ordinary wage 
conditions do not prevail in the country, 
except in these industries. ; 

The pearl divers of the Persian Gulf 
coast work from May till October and 
receive small payments from the masters 
of the vessels throughout the year, or 
live, like tenant farmers, on credit, 
which absorbs their income. The pearl 
industry has suffered a severe setback 
during recent years, and it is probable 
that the oil industry would have ab- 
sorbed even more of these workers than 
it has were it not for the poor physical 
condition of most of the divers—a result 
both of the conditions under which they 
work and of their small income. 


Yemen, the Walled Garden 


The small independent Imamate of 
Yemen, in the southwest corner, the most 
fertile country of Arabia, is also the most 
medieval and jealously guarded. Its bar- 
ren coasts and rocky headlands, its rug- 
ged mountain heights, hide the fertile 
valleys and plateaus which gave it the 
name of Arabia Felix. Along the sterile 
sandy coast and where the central pla- 
teau merges into the Rub’el Khali, the 
population is sparse and pastoral, but 
throughout the highlands the fortress- 
like villages on the cliffs and escarpments 
are often within calling distance of each 
other. Carefully terraced gardens cover 
the steep hillsides at elevations of 4,000 
to 8,000 feet. On these stone-buttressed 
plots, replenished with earth carried in 
straw baskets and watered out of kero- 
sene tins filled from stone cisterns, the 
famous Mocha coffee is grown. The na- 
tives prefer a brew of husks and spices, 
and the berries, commanding a lower 
price than the husks in the local market, 
are exported. 

Yemen also produces wheat, barley, 
and garden produce in the highlands, 
and millet, maize, and sesame in the 
fertile spots of the lowlands and the 
maritime range. Although primarily an 
agricultural region, its chief export, for- 
merly coffee, is now hides and skins. 

Very few foreigners are admitted to 
the country. A few commercial repre- 
sentatives are settled in Hodeidah, the 
chief port, and a few technical advisers 
are stationed in San’a, the mountain 
capital. 

Yemen is said to have had many thriv- 
ing industries in earlier times, and rem- 
nants of dyeing, tanning, metal-working, 
and boat-building industries remain. 
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Aden, Gateway to Arabia 


Below Yemen, in the southwest corner, 
lies the comparatively cosmopolitan and 
metropolitan British colony of Aden, 
From earliest times, it has been known as 
the only good harbor between Egypt and 
India. The discovery of the Cape route 
in the sixteenth century caused a Sharp 
decline in its importance, and by 1839 
when it was taken over and fortified by 
the British, it had dwindled to a fishing 
village of about 500 inhabitants. But, as 
steam vessels developed, it became more 
and more important, both as a bunkering 
station and as a port of transshipment 
for Arabian and North African countries, 
the ports of which would not admit large 
vessels. In 1931 its population was 
almost 50,000, excluding the military, 
While the great majority were Arabian, 
there were prosperous colonies of In- 
dians, Jews, Parsees, and a fair number 
of Europeans. 

The colony of Aden covers only 75 
square miles—two peninsulas and the 
land around the harbor, and the smal] 
island of Perim. There are a few local 
industries. Three firms are engaged in 
reclaiming salt from sea water. The wa- 
ter is evaporated in trenches, the salt 
raked over and packed and exported 
principally to India. As the greatest 
cost is transportation, the condition of 
the industry depends chiefly on shipping 
costs. In the present situation, there can 
be no doubt that it has been drastically 
curtailed. Total exports of salt in 1937 
were about 230,000 tons. Native sailing 
craft, dhows, with an average capacity 
of about 200 tons, are constructed, and 
one firm manufactures laundry Soap. 
Cigarettes are manufactured for local 
consumption in Aden Colony and Protec- 
torate, the Yemen, and Somaliland. 
Total production in 1941 was 25,000,000 
cigarettes and 120,000 pounds of cut to- 
bacco. However, Aden’s importance de- 
pends on its position as a fueling station 
and entrepot. 

About 95 percent of the trade of the 
Colony is conducted by sea. Trails into 
the interior are primitive, and travel is 
slow, so that transshipment by coastal 
vessels is predominant. In 1939, the 


latest year for which statistics are avail- 





A new-born camel, Arabia (they are all white 
at birth) 
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Drawing water by donkey power, interior of Arabia. 


able, imports by sea were valued at about 
$20,000,000 and by land at $677,000; bul- 
lion and coin by sea and land, $1,500,- 
000—making a total of over $22,500,000. 
Exports by sea amounted to $11,500,000, 
by land a little over $700,000; bullion and 
coin $850,000; making a total of about 
$13,000,000. Fuel supplied to vessels is 
not included among exports. 

About half of Aden’s trade is with Asi- 
atic countries. Fuel imports, predomi- 
nantly for bunkering purposes, amounted 
to $70,575 tons of coal and 166,871 gal- 
lons of fuel oil in 1939. At present Aden 
itself is largely a military station. 


Aden Protectorate 


Along the southern coast of Arabia, 
the Aden Protectorate stretches some 800 
miles from Yemen to the District of Dho- 
far under the Sultan of Oman. To the 
north it ends indeterminately in the 
Rub’el Khali. The total area is about 
112,000 square miles, and it is usually 
considered as consisting of the Western 
Protectorate, composed of the lands of 
some 19 sultanates over which the Sultan 
of Lahej is premier, and the Eastern Pro- 
tectorate, whose principal chiefs are the 
Sultans of Qu’aiti and Kathiri, in the 
Hadhramaut section. The outstanding 
characteristic of Lahej district is its 
wealth, derived from a settled popula- 
tion, from the revenues of the Sultan 
from leased land, and from trade passing 
through from Yemen to Aden. The Wadi 
Hadhramaut is the key feature of the 
district which bears this name. Tribu- 
tary wadis (river beds) enter it from the 
high plateaus to the north and south, 
which drain by other systems into the 
desert in the north and the sea in the 
south. 

The Hadhramaut is agricultural, 
though only a small proportion of its 
area is suitable for cultivation. ‘Tobacco 
is the most important crop and is practi- 
cally all grown on government land 
under government direction. It is 
crudely prepared for smoking in water 
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pipes or made into native cigarettes. 
About two-thirds of the crop is exported, 
principally to Yemen. The 1941 crop 
was estimated at 1,000,000 pounds, 
valued at about $90,000. Honey is the 
other major product. The odor and 
taste are different from those of the 
honey consumed in the west, but the 
product is very popular in Arabia and the 
East Indies. Other products are millet, 
lucerne, wheat, vegetables, and fruit. 
Methods of cultivation and irrigation are 
primitive, but show considerable in- 
genuity. 

The wealth of the Bedouins is in their 
livestock. Cattle, though much less im- 
portant than camels, sheep, and goats, 
are not uncommon in this section. Both 
camels and cattle are used for plowing. 


Industries Primitive 


Industries are primitive, and with the 
exception of dried fish, products are not 
exported. Dried fish is a staple article 
of diet, and the most generally used 
fertilizer and fodder. Camels turn the 
wooden machinery used to express ses- 
ame oil, which is used as butter. The 
cakes are fed as fodder. Lime kilns 
supply plaster for building. Dyeing, 
tanning, weaving and mat making, and 
pottery are local handicrafts. Oil shale 
is known to exist in the Hadhramaut, 
but its extent and value are not known. 

Much of the prosperity of the section, 
especially in the Kathiri State, derives 
from invisible imports. The Hadhrami 
are the Horatio Alger heroes of Arabia. 
Many of them make fortunes in the East 
Indies and Malaya, and then return, 
often with Javanese and Malayan wives, 
to their native hills. Contact with the 
outside world may account for the Had- 
hrami’s ardent desire for modern ways— 
especially among the Kathiri and the 
townspeople. The Qu’aiti, however, con- 
trol the coast, and are more conservative, 
as is the ruling class, the Seyyids, in 
whom religious and secular power is 
combined. 
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Sultanate of Oman 


East of the Aden Protectorate, in the 
projecting southeast corner of the penin- 
sula between the Persian Gulf, the Indian 
Ocean, and the Rub’el Khali, lies the 
Sultanate of Oman. The outstanding 
physical characteristic is the range of 
mountains parallel to.the east coast. 
The two largest valleys are the Wadi 
Sema’il and the Wadi Halfein, which 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Arab Ships Called “Dhows” 


The picturesque Arab dhow’s 
forward-raking mainmast carTry- 
ing a big single stretch of sail, a 
tiny mizzenmast incongruously 
raking the other way, the high 
Elizabethan look of the poop and 
the graceful droop of the waist, are 
features that clearly belong to the 
distant past. He who has a senti- 
ment for our old sailing ships meets 
with enchantment as he voyages 
across the Indian Ocean at any 
time except when the southwest 
monsoon drives these quaint fore- 
and-afters off the open sea into 
their summer anchorages. 

Here is a craft that has come 
unchanging across the ages. Al- 
most every Arab seaport has its 
own traditional build and frig, 
Kuweit and Sur perhaps the most 
famous. Dhows up to 200 tons 
burden carry dates and frankin- 
cense and shark’s meat to India 
and Africa, and bring back rice 
(the staple food of the well-to-do), 
sugar, piece goods, and other 
simple requirements of a poor ori- 
ental people. 

The hardy Arab mariners, pos- 
sessed of imperfect instruments 
and a nodding acquaintance with 
the rudiments of navigation, yet 
have a knowledge of the elements 
which even our more scientific 
sailors may envy. In the annual 
voyage to East Africa th run 
down before the northeast-mon- 
soon without too nice @ysense of 
longitude and, on reachifig the de- 
sired latitude, turn west to make a 
landfall. It is a common experi- 
ence of British ships in these parts 
to be hailed at sea by one of these 
craft, that has made a bad voyage, 
with a request for water and its 
bearings. But the camaraderie of 
the sea is sometimes thought to be 
a trifle one-sided when the Arab 
dhow, economizing in head or other 
lights up to the fifty-ninth minute, 
suddenly flashes her presence dead 
ahead out of a black night... 

Dhows hauled up along the Arab 
beaches have a monstrous, whale- 
“like appearance as they lean over 
at alarming angles on their bulg- 
ing bilges. In process of building 
they are a joy to behold. 

(From “The Arabs,” by Bertram 
Thomas. Publishers: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y.) 
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By Marcaret E. Wamascanss, /n- 
dustrial Projects Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


ORE THAN 50 PERCENT of all flax 
consumed in the United States in 
1942 came from Latin America, whereas 
from 1937 to 1939 only one-quarter of 1 
percent of our flax requirements were 
imported from our neighbors to the 
south. The major sources of supply in 
those years were Belgium (36.5 percent), 
the United Kingdom (21.6 percent), and 
the Soviet Union (19.9 percent). 

After 1939, imports from Europe di- 
minished in almost direct proportion to 
the spread of World War II. Domestic 
cultivation increased but did not keep 
pace with requirements—which had 
doubled by 1942—and new sources of sup- 
ply were sought in Latin America. 


From Ancient Days 


Flax fiber is obtained from the inner 
bark of the fiber flax plant (Linum usi- 
tatissimum) and is the oldest vegetable 
fiber known toman. Its origin antedates 
recorded history. Mummies found in 
prehistoric graves in Asia and Africa 
were swathed in fine linen fabrics; linen 
garments were the prescribed ceremonial 
vestments of civil and religious leaders 
from time immemorial. 

This plant was grown in abundance in 
early Egypt and Babylonia, and later 
traveled westward to Greece and Rome. 
It was introduced by the Romans into 
Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Britain, and 
was carried by the early settlers to North 
America where women vied with one an- 
other in their eagerness to spin and 
weave ever-finer linens. 

With the Yankee invention of the cot- 
ton gin, which so drastically lowered the 
cost of production, cotton came into the 
ascendancy. The cultivation of flax for 
its fiber declined in Canada and the 
United States, although in a few sec- 
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Flax Flares to 
New Prominence 


What Promise Does Western-Hemisphere Production Hold? 


tions this industry has been kept alive, 
and, with today’s increased demands, it 
is again expanding. 


Keen Interest Today 


Wartime uses for flax have promoted 
renewed interest in this crop through- 
out the entire world. Reports received 
in the Department of Commerce indi- 
cate vast increases in output in England, 
Eire, Northern Ireland, Australia, and 
Canada. Flax was not introduced into 
New Zealand until 1940, but that country 
already is making a sizable contribution. 
Russia’s crop is extremely important, and 
Germany’s need is so critical that farm- 
ers in occupied countries are urged to 
raise as much flax as possible. 

Most countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere have climate and soil suitable for 
growing flax fiber. Some authorities even 
claim that flax will thrive in any climate. 
Until recently, however, interest of Latin 
American growers was centered on seed 
and oil, because of the higher monetary 
returns from those products. 


The Record in Peru 


Many scattered attempts were made 
to grow flax in Peru, but it was not until 
1933 that the first large-scale experi- 
ments were begun. These were con- 
tinued for a number of years, and re- 
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Flax growing, South America. 


sults proved so encouraging that an of- 
ficial Flax-Growing Promotion Cam- 
paign achieved planting of about 290 
hectares in the Pativilca and Supe Val- 
leys in 1939. : From these early attempts 
74 tons of fiber and about the same 
quantity of tow and waste were collected, 

A year later experimental plantings 
were also made in the Canete Valley, 
bringing the total area under cultivation 
to 1,064 hectares with a production of 
229 tons of fiber. By 1941 this indus- 
try had developed to such an extent that 
15,016 hectares were planted, with a 
yield of 2,709 tons of fiber. The 1942-43 
area devoted to flax was the highest on 
record, 15,843 hectares, but the yield 
was very low, and fiber production is 
estimated at only 2,200 tons. 

Cultivation of flax has increased in 
the sierra, amounting this year to about 
1,800 hectares, concentrated in the 
Huancayo, Jauja, and Tarma districts. 
A new scutching mill has been erected 
at Huancayo, and the delivery date for 
sierra-grown fiax has been extended to 
December 31. It is believed that this 
crop will bring high financial returns to 
the Andean districts. 


Peru's Vigorous Efforts 


Concerned over a consistent drop in 
yield, caused by unfavorable weather, 
insect pests, and rust, the Flax Promo- 
tion Commission and Government au- 
thorities have instituted various regu- 
lations for planting. Sowing must be 
done between May 15 and July 31, thus 
limiting the growing time and the period 
during which the plants are exposed to 
pests and disease. Then, too, harvest- 
ing will fall during a season of greater 
warmth and sunshine. Limits have also 
been placed on the free purchase of 
seeds from abroad and on the unre- 
stricted transportation from one district 
to another. Thus, only seeds of the 
type best suited to the climatic and soil 
conditions of each particular region will 
be planted, and at the proper time. Au- 
thorities are confident that, given favor- 
able weather, these precautions will re- 
sult in higher yields and more remun- 
erative returns for the growers. 

Cultivation of fiber flax in Peru 
dropped to 11,162 hectares for the 1943- 
44 season. However, progress of the crop 
has been reported as entirely satisfac- 
tory, and it is anticipated that the fall 
in yield per hectare has been checked. 
Rust attacks have not been nearly so 
severe as in preceding years. 

Practically all Peruvian flax is ex- 
ported. Shipments in 1942 comprised 
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2,384.2 metric tons of fiber and 2,496.9 
tons of tow. (Tow is the broken and 
matted fiber which accumulates in the 
various processes of preparing flax fiber 
for manufacturing, or which in some 
cases is recovered from seed flax straw.) 
During the first 8 months of 1943, 2,030.8 
tons of fiber and 153.9 tons of tow were 
exported. 

It has been reported that flax has be- 
come a $5,000,000 crop in Peru, at cur- 
rent prices, or nearly one-fourth of the 
value of that country’s cotton pro- 
duction. 

Through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, the United States has agreed to 
purchase Peruvian flax for several years, 
beginning with 1943. 


Chile Achieves Increases 


Flax has been grown in Chile since 
1903, the Provinces of Valdivia and Llan- 
quihue cultivating it especially for its 
fiber. Only 800 hectares were devoted 
to this plant in the 1938-39 crop year. 
The following year the area had ex- 
panded to 1,000 hectares and to 1,500 hec- 
tares in 1940-41. 

Shipments of long, clean fiber are not 
shown separately in Chilean export fig- 
ures, but are included with those on tow, 
which totaled 226,109 kilograms in 1939. 
Official reports for 1940 contain no ref- 
erence to flax shipments, but 1941 pub- 
lished statistics indicate that 225,385 
kilograms of fiber and tow were exported. 
According to figures released in the 


United States, 23 tons of fiber, valued at 


$11,791, and 12 tons of tow, worth $3,319, 
were imported from Chile in 1939. The 
next year the United States received 104 
tons of flax fiber, with a value of $67,886, 
and 72 tons of tow valued at $16,738. 

Recently Chile’s first flax mill was 
established in La Union, financed by 
private and Government interests. 
Linen yarn suitable for weaving fine- 
textured linen fabrics is being produced. 

Flax is considered one of the most 
stable fiber industries in Chile. It is 
still small compared with hemp, but has 
been increasing steadily, although 
actual figures for 1942 and 1943 are not 
available. 


Argentine Situation 


Other countries of Latin America, 
particularly Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay, have for many years cultivated 
flax, but primarily for its seed. In fact, 
Argentina exported 1,183,203 metric tons 
of flaxseed in 1939 and well deserves the 
distinction of being the greatest flax- 
seed-producing country on the globe. 
However, the world’s sudden seemingly 
insatiable craving for flax fiber has led 
Argentina and other Latin American 
countries to experiment with the culti- 
vation of this plant for its fiber. 

Climate and soil in the Provinces of 
Santa Fe, Entre Rios, and Buenos Aires 
are believed to be best suited to flax- 
fiber cultivation in Argentina. For a 
number of years, splendid yields were 
obtained, but then a type of “wilt” ap- 
peared, and growers became somewhat 
discouraged. It appears, however, ‘that 
efforts to grow a variety resistant to 
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Flax plants and straw, Peru. 


this fungus would be rewarded and that 
a fiber industry could be developed. 
Argentina shipped to the United 
States 26 tons of fiber in 1940, valued at 
$18,981, as well as small quantities of 
tow valued at $68. In 1941, 282 tons of 
flax were exported from Argentina to all 
destinations. These had a value of 
625,000 pesos. The following year ship- 
ments fell to 262 tons, but the value had 
climbed to 893,000 pesos. Tow ship- 
ments amounted to 597 tons with a value 
of 561,000 pesos in 1941, and dropped to 
423 tons in 1942, valued at 451,000 pesos. 


Experiments Undertaken 


. Experiments have been conducted for 
a@ number of years to develop a method 
of profitably utilizing the fiber remain- 
ing from the seed crop. A decade or so 
ago a spinning factory with a daily ca- 
pacity of some 20,000 kilograms of yarn 
was erected and equipped with modern 
machinery. A large quantity of yarn and 
twine was produced, but after several 
months financial difficulties confronted 
the pioneering operators, and the plant 
ceased to function. At this writing it is 
difficult to determine whether this plant 
has again been placed in operation, but 
Argentina reported a production of 108 
tons of linen yarn in 1939. 

Argentina’s linen manufactures of all 
kinds amounted to 255,953 kilograms, 
worth 1,700,915 pesos, in 1935. Then fol- 
lowed a gradual decline which reached 
a low of 125,597 kilograms valued at 
879,311 pesos in 1939. A slight improve- 
ment was noted the following year, when 
production amounted to 157,102 kilo- 
grams, worth 1,188,775 pesos. Approxi- 
mately 72 tons of domestically spun flax 
yarn went into that year’s production. 


What Brazil Is Doing 


Brazil, too, has long grown flax for 
seed, in the States of Parana, Santa Cata- 
rina, and Rio Grande do Sul. More re- 
cently it has been raised in appreciable 
quantities for its fiber in the southern 
States of Brazil. As early as 1938, Bra- 


zilian export figures included 2,497 kilo- 
grams of flax fiber. No fiber shipments 
were listed in official reports for 1939 and 
1940, but flax-tow exports were given as 
7,184 kilograms in 1940. By 1941 these 
had advanced to 70,216 kilograms, and 
flax-fiber shipments comprised 23,645 
kilograms—approximately 10 times as 
high as in 1938. 

Linen thread for weaving is produced 
in Brazil on experimental stations and 
small plantations. In 1939 Parana pro- 
duced 17 tons of thread. The entire flax 
crop of that State is usually consumed 
by its spinning and weaving industries, 
which were established by colonists from 
Europe. The 1943 fiber crop is expected 
to be about 1,000 tons. 

In 1913 some 1,800 tons of linen manu- 
factures were imported into Brazil, but 
by 1939 the total had dropped to 850 tons. 
Domestic production of these items ad- 
vanced proportionately, from 302,000 
meters in 1913 to 21,030,000 meters in 
1939. The steady growth of this indus- 
try is demonstrated by the fact that, in 
the first 6 months of 1942, 1,005 kilo- 
grams were exported. 

The largest volume of industrial pro- 
duction is in the State of Sao Paulo, 
which would indicate that, until World 
War II interfered with free shipping, 
this industry still depended to a large 
degree on imported raw materials. One 
linen mill in the State operated 33 looms 
in 1939, producing various linen textiles 
and yarns. 


Flax in Mexico 


Among its many fibers Mexico grows 
some flax, particularly in the wild state, 
but the fiber has not been commercially 
important. Almost the entire production 
is consumed by several domestic mills 
for manufacture of thread and linen 
cloth, and by the important handicraft 
industry in the knitting of lace articles. 

Flax cultivation in Mexico, for all pur- 
poses, but especially for seed, covered 
11,694 hectares in 1940. Fiber exports 
amounted to only 439 kilograms in 1940 
and 13 kilograms in 1941. 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Sweden’s Aerial Cableways— 
They Help Solve Industrial-Transport Problems Today 


WEDEN’S AREA of 173,105 square 
miles has many physical features 
which present surface transportation 
problems. The deep indentation of its 
shoreline has forced railway lines to fol- 
low mostly inland courses. To carry its 
ores on a more direct route from the 
mines, Sweden is now concentrating on 
aerial cableways and is completing the 
longest cableway in the world. 

This cableway, the Kristineberg-Boli- 
den line, is automatic and designed to 
carry 250,000 metric tons of ore annually. 
The line includes 10 large and 25 smaller 
cableway stations and 514 concrete sus- 
pension towers. Each cable car has a 
capacity of about 1,200 kilograms, and 
the number of cable cars will total 915, 
of which 85 are intended for station use 
and for reserve. The transport capabil- 


ities of the line are placed at from 50 to 
100 tons of ore per hour—which will re- 
quire eight 135-horsepower motors. 
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By Grant Oxson, Attaché, American 
Legation, Stockholm 


latest innovation is the all-automatic 
system which has increased operating 
efficiency and lowered labor require- 
ments. On the Boliden cableway, it is 
estimated that the automatic system dis- 
penses with the services of 26 men. 


Route and Pick-up Points 


The cableway extends some 60 miles 
from the railway yard at Boliden to Ren- 
strom, Kimsfors, Asen, Bjurfors, Mensk- 
trask, Roukejour, from which point the 
line runs southwest to Stromfors, con- 
tinuing to Ytterberg and Kristineberg. 

Ore is also carried from other deposits 
along the line. Nickel ores from the 
mine at Lainjour (a distance of 25 miles) 
and copper from the State mine at Adok 








Traction station in course of erection on Sweden’s new aerial cableway between Kristineberg 
and Boliden. 


(a haul of 37 miles) are carried by trucks 
to a loading station at Stromfors. 

Over 30 trucks, many with trailers, 
were engaged in 1941 in hauling ore from 
the Kristineberg ore fields to Boliden, at 
which point the ore—at the rate of ap- 
proximately 120,000 metric tons each 
year—was reloaded on railway cars for 
transportation to the ore-rendition plant 
at Ronnskar, near Skelleftea on the 
Baltic Coast. Most of the trucks were 
equipped with 16 tires apiece, and, as the 
war progressed, providing tires became a 
difficult problem. 

At first the State Industrial Commis- 
sion proposed a rail line, but the length 
of time and the problem of providing ma- 
terial and equipment, especially loco- 
motives, led to the abandonment of such 
aplan. The aerial cableway was decided 
upon as the most expedient solution, and 
the line was begun in July 1942. By 
December 1942, the suspension towers 
had been completed and the cables and 
wires strung. Some of the sections of 
the line are already in use. 


Cableways for a Hundred Years 


Cableways to transport industrial raw 
materials have been utilized in Sweden 
since 1845. The first line was built by 
Carl Husberg at the Falu copper mine in 
north-central Sweden. 

This first cableway in the world was 
not an impressive structure. It was 328 
feet in length and employed double cables 
with a single dray line. The trolleys 
operated on a pendulum system but em- 
bodied principles which are still applied 
in the modern revolving system. The 
trolley cars were equipped with auto- 
matic dumping devices, an advanced idea 
at that time. 

No marked improvements were made 
in the production of cables until the 
eighties of the last century. Two Eng- 
lishmen, Latch and Batchelor, in 1884 
invented the so-called enclosed cable 
with a tensile strength of 60 kilograms 
per square millimeter. Other improve- 
ments followed, and the strength of 
cables was increased gradually until that 
of the present enclosed type has reached 
120 kilograms a square millimeter, that 
of spiral cables 135 kilograms a square 
millimeter, and that of wire rope 180 
kilograms. Greater tensile strength per- 
mits not only the bearing of heavier 
loads but also longer suspensions be- 
tween the transmission towers, so that, 
whereas the suspension distance at first 
was only 246 feet, it may be now as much 
as 3,937 feet and 4,593 feet. Swedish 
engineers are reported to be using the en- 
closed cable exclusively in the construc- 
tion of aerial cableways. 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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By E. E. ScHNELLBACHER, Division of 
Commercial and Economic Infor- 
mation, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce’ 


YEAR AND A HALF AGO, the 
present writer had occasion to 
characterize the foreign-trade frater- 
nity as a civilian quartermaster depart- 
ment, with ob igations international in 
their scope. 

At that time, the strong personal con- 
viction was expressed that the many 
veterans in the field would fulfill these 
obligations. They appeared thoroughly 
well equipped, both financially and 
spiritually, to carry on despite all 
obstacles. 

Today it is apparent that this faith 
was well-founded; that what may have 
seemed like over-sanguine optimism, 
with the war in its uncertain opening 
phase, has become a reality. Indeed, it 
is a matter of record that this country’s 
jong-experienced foreign traders have 
not only “carried on” but have made a 
really glorious contribution to the total 
war effort. 


Appraising Ultimate Effects 


And now we seem to be in the “middle” 
phase of the war. Any uncertainty as to 
the military outcome has long since 
passed. And with victory assured we 
have reached that stage where we can 
give thoughtful consideration to that 
which we are fighting for—the peace to 


* come. 


We have already begun to take the 
measurements of emergency operations, 
both military and economic. We are en- 
deavoring to estimate as best we can 
their ultimate effects on our way of liv- 
ing, on our way of doing business. 

In our quest for the answers, the word 
“change” looms large. We hear on all 
sides that changes will occur; that we 
will have new products—new desires— 
new ways of living. 

Many of these suggested changes are 
becoming apparent. But the question 
still remains as to whether they are 
superficial or fundamental. Thus, all 
these impending changes present a real 
problem to the businessman. For he 
must weigh them objectively and place 
them in their proper perspective. 

In many cases, the producers are the 
only ones who know what has gone on 
within their operations, which have been 
conducted under the veil of military se- 
crecy. Only they know what techniques 
made possible some of the tremendous 
technological advances that must have 
occurred to bring us up to our present 
heights. 

But, while the over-all picture of our 
future economy is necessarily hazy, there 
are certain factors that are clear—fac- 
tors that we know and can well afford 
to review and appraise. 


‘ Epitor’s Note.—This article embodies, in 
& shortened and slightly modified form, the 


content of a recent speech by Mr. Schnell- 
bacher. 
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Trade— 


merican Way 


Adhering to Basic'{(Concepts of Free Enterprise, 
Proving Its Worth by Acceptance of Challenging 
Responsibilities, Our Foreign-Trade Fraternity 
Looks to an Increasingly Secure, Dynamic Future 


Challenging Dilemma Met 


As the second year of the war pro- 
gressed, the foreign trader found him- 
self between the horns of a dilemma. 

On the one side has been his ardent 
desire to take care of his foreign cus- 
tomers—and he has had to do this out of 
the necessarily small allocation from a 
diminishing civilian supply. 

On the other side have been the many 
inevitable restrictions which hamper the 
operations of the trader. 

Yet, in the face of such abnormal dif- 
ficulties, the foreign-trade fraternity has 
been responsible for steering a remark- 
ably intelligent wartime course—a course 
that will assure a sound basis for the 
distribution of merchandise during the 
war and in the period that follows 
victory. 


Broader, More Mature, Vision 


Under exigent and frequently perplex- 
ing conditions, it is certainly not sur- 
prising that one should hear expressions 
of irritation and dissatisfaction. But 
careful observers feel that, during the 
past 2 years, the note of “complaint” 
has merged into studied inspection and 
weighing of the whole. 

In other words, one sees the foreign- 
trade fraternity as tempered and refined 
and matured by the very hardships it has 
undergone. And persons who are closely 
in contact with developing situations 
rather imagine that the members of this 
fraternity are largely unconscious of the 
process that has increased their stature. 

The indubitable fact remains that 
American foreign traders have broad- 
ened their vision. They have reached a 
new realization of their responsibilities, 
of their necessity to our national 
economy and to the new world economy. 
It is imperative today to “think through” 
these responsibilities and all their impli- 
cations. 


How Much Post-War Control? 


Perhaps the one question most fre- 
quently asked in this respect is: “Will 
post-war American business be under 
Government control, or will it be rela- 
tively free from the restrictions imposed 


by Government during the emergency?” 
As regards the foreign-trade segment of 
business, certainly no cut-and-dried or 
simple answer can be made to this 
question. 

But the attitude of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce was aptly 
summed up recently by its Director, Dr. 
Amos E. Taylor, when he said: “The sys- 
tem of controls which in total war be- 
comes universal is the antithesis of the 
system toward which our post-war ef- 
forts are naturally directed.” Dr. Tay- 
lor also pointed out that it is very clear at 
the present time that in many parts of 
the world the economy of the 30’s was 
really a war economy. 


“Long View” Brings Clarity 


Practically everybody will agree with 
that statement when the events of the 
pre-war decade are marshalled and re- 
viewed. Then we find that the growth 
of totalitarianism in the world brought 
an amazing extension of restrictions. 
These took the deterring forms of quotas, 
financial controls, export subsidies, mar- 
ket allocations. As one nation raised 
barrier after barrier, others followed in 
rapid sequence. And the net result was 
—controls and more controls. 

Now, let us go back much further in 
our history as a Nation. There we find 
that many of our laws which established 
controls in no uncertain terms were writ- 
ten by, or at the request of, merchants. 
For example, the laws of contracts, of 
agency, and of negotiable instruments 
are but the codification of self-imposed 
controls which businessmen determined 
and entered into as a common bond for 
the good of all. Realizing that fact, we 
take a broader view toward the dominant 
conditions of yesterday and today. 


Freedom and Self-Policing 


It is historically true that business is 
a great force for social good. The evil 
feudal system declined as the merchant, 
plying his trade in the development of 
private enterprise, contributed to the 
growth of modern democracy. 

And what is democracy but the prod- 
uct of self-policing? It exists when men 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


National Salt Institute Authorized to 
Borrow From Bank of Brazil.—By decree 
law No. 5832 of September 20, 1943, the 
Ministry of Finance was authorized to 
renew for a period of 3 years the contract 
signed on August 2, 1940, by the Federal 
Government and the Bank of Brazil. 
This decree authorizes the bank to make 
loans to the National Salt Institute or to 
salt producers and cooperatives to the 
extent of 30,000,000 cruzeiros. 

The previous contract, authorized by 
decree law No. 2398 of July 11, 1940, al- 
lowed the extension of credits by the 
Bank of Brazil to the amount of 15,- 
000,000 cruzeiros. The new contract, as 
was the previous one, is guaranteed by a 
tax of 10 cruzeiros per ton on all salt 
exports, authorized by article 5 of decree 
law No. 2300 of June 10, 1940, which cre- 
ated the National Salt Institute. 

The National Salt Institute was de- 
signed to regulate the production and 
consumption of salt by fixing the grades 
and their prices, to establish production 
quotas, to furnish financial and other 
aid to producers and to cooperatives, to 
regulate the marketing, and to study the 
export possibilities. 


Transport and Communication 


Government-Owned Railway Being 
Rehabilitated—The Madeira-Mamore 
Railway in Brazil, some 227 miles in 
length, is being rehabilitated. The pres- 
ent demand for rubber in this area has 
necessitated repairs to the roadbed and 
the rolling stock. Of 14 old locomotives, 
10 are now usable and 3 are being re- 
paired, states a European transport 
journal. 

In 1930 the Brazilian Government took 
over this railway which was built origi- 
nally to bring down rubber from the up- 
per Amazon forests to the Amazon River. 
The railroad operates from Porto Velho 
to Guajara-Mirim. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN THE BAHAMAS 


Trade flourished in the Bahamas dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1943, and, al- 
though stocks of merchandise were lower 
than in normal times, buying power was 
greater than normal. The approxi- 
mately 5,000 Bahamian farm laborers 
now in the United States have contribu- 
ted much to this prosperity. Some of 
the effects of a greater abundance of 


money is being offset by increasing liv- 
ing costs, however, which-are estimated 
to be 70 percent above pre-war costs. 

Shipping facilities appear to be ade- 
quate for all requirements, and shortages 
are primarily in lines in short supply in 
the supplying countries. Plans for the 
improvement of the water system and 
greater refrigeration facilities are under 
discussion. 

A revolving fund to finance the bulk 
purchasing of foodstuffs has been created 
by the Government. The new tomato 
crop looks promising, and indications 
show an increase of this fruit over pro- 
duction of previous years. First ship- 
ments were expected at the beginning 
of November. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 
MERCHANDISE SHORTAGES RESTRICT SALES 
IN ONTARIO 


The fall trade in Ontario declined in 
certain lines as compared with 1942— 
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. The city portrayed in our cover 
> picture this week is (though the 
> cool-looking sea in the background 
> might not suggest this) one of the 
> world’s hottest cities. It is Muscat, 
> on the Gulf of Oman—one of the 
: most picturesque places in the 
, Middle East, because of its rocky 
> surroundings and the old Portu- 
» guese fort that once guarded the 
> town. 

> ~=s« In Muscat the temperature in the 
> shade seldom goes below 90° F., 
> and often enough it rises as much 
> as 20 degrees higher. The city is 
> an important shipping center, in- 
> cluding, among its exports, dates, 
> Arabian horses, and wheat. 

, Relatively few white persons live 
P in Muscat, about the only ones seen 
» being foreign traders and sailors 
there with ships. 
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among them musical instruments, furs, 
and home furnishings. Much larger 
quantities of groceries, shoes, staple dry- 
goods, and men’s and women’s heavy 
clothing could be ‘sold, if obtainable. 
Other rapidly moving lines are hard- 
ware, china, paints, books, jewelry, and 
raincoats. Country stores report gains 
wherever inventories make this possible. 
Retailers are still being rationed by their 
wholesale suppliers who are conserving 
stocks so far as possible. Processors of 
British manufactures are experiencing 
great difficulty in getting long-standing 
orders filled. Local textile mills are 
still unable to supply sufficient quantities 
of children’s goods, which has resulted 
in a serious shortage in many lines, es- 
pecially children’s wear. 

In some quarters, it is predicted that 
the winter months will be most difficult 
for Canadian wholesale and retail trade, 
but there is considerable hope that by 
spring an increase in some branches of 
civilian production will be possible as a 
result of the amassing of adequate stocks 
of war materials. Indebtedness is being 
paid off, collections are good, and the 
general feeling is optimistic. The small 
businessman is now holding on with the 
impression that it will not be long be- 
fore real improvement in merchandise 
supplies begins to be felt. 

Retail failures during 1942 are reported 
to have been fewer than in any year 
since 1913. 

According to the Footwear Director of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
Retail Administration, more shoes are 
being manufactured in Canada at present 
in children’s sizes than ever before. The 
shortage, nevertheless, becomes more ag- 
gravated month by month. The Direc- 
tor attributes this to larger amounts of 
money which parents have to spend on 
their children’s footwear. 


INDUSTRY WORKING AT CAPACITY 


Ontario industrial operations are pro- 
ceeding at near-capacity, although short- 
age of labor is interfering with produc- 
tion in some industries. Iron and steel 
mills, brass foundries, engineering and 
vehicle plants with high labor priorities 
are working virtually at capacity, as are 
aircraft plants and shipyards. Some re- 
cession is reported in the output of mili- 
tary equipment by automobile manufac- 
turers. Paint and varnish firms and 
rubber manufacturers continue very 
busy. Furniture factories are occupied 
principally with war orders, as shortages 
of certain materials has caused curtail- 
ment of civilian-goods manufacture. 
Tanneries and shoe factories are main- 
taining full schedules, and textile and 
knitting mills are very busy. 

Toronto will be the site of one of two 
large Government-financed plants which 
will produce penicillin. The president 
of the University of Toronto has an- 
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nounced that the Dominion Government 
is making $2,500,000 available to the 
University for the manufacture of this 
drug. University authorities expect to 
employ 250 men and women in their lab- 
oratory and to be producing 500,000,000 
units weekly by mid-April. The grant 
will cover the cost of creating this new 
industry and manufactoring the first 
26,000,000,000 units of penicillin. 

Cancelation of a contract for Bren gun 
magazines is reported to involve closing 
part of the ordnance division of a plant 
at London, Ontario, and a lay-off of 300 
men. 

A foundry and steel plant at Hamilton 
recently announced that a continuous 
tinning line for tin plate and other uses 
is under construction, and that plans 
are completed for more than doubling 
its cold-rolled-strip production. The 
company claims that this will assist both 
in finding jobs for their former employees 
now in the armed services and also in 
retaining hundreds of war workers, now 
on their staff, in peacetime production. 


AGRICULTURE AND FOODSTUFFS 


Frosts in southwest Ontario around 
September 20 did considerable damage to 
corn, tobacco, beans, and tomatoes. 
Early September experienced enough 
moisture for late crops and pastures, but 
drought set in later in the month and 
continued in October, resulting in seri- 
ous brush and forest fires. All sections 
of Ontario have adequate supplies of 
roughages for winter feed, but feed grain 
is decidedly short. Milk production has 
decreased and feeder-cattle purchases 
are below last year. Movements of west- 
ern grains to Ontario farms continue 
brisk, but large amounts will still be 
needed. 

The 1943 Ontario potato area is esti- 
mated at 116,000 acres, the lowest figure 
for the past 60 years. It is officially 
estimated that Ontario will fall short of 
reaching its potato objective, which was 
a 10-percent increase over last year. 
Quality of the Ontario crop is, however, 
above normal. 

Sugar beets were not affected by the 
September frosts but have suffered from 
scarcity of rainfall in August and Sep- 
tember. The crop is estimated to yield 
9 short tons per acre, or 83,592 tons of 
beets from 9,288 acres planted. Indi- 
cations are for a better-than-average 
sugar content this year. 

Commercial apple production in west- 
ern Ontario is now estimated at 490,000 
barrels, an increase of 37 percent over 
the 1942 yield and 21 percent over the 
September estimate. Ceiling prices on 
the apple crop have met with criticism by 
Ontario farmers who claim that these 
prices penalize the growers of superior 
fruit. These farmers maintain that 
while the prices are fair to growers of 
ordinary fruit, producers of superior 
qualities receive no premium for their 
additional work and expense. 

The new Federal milk subsidy of 30 
cents per 100 pounds became effective 
October 1, and it is estimated that it will 
net the farmers supplying Toronto about 
$100,000 a month. The price of milk to 
consumers will, however, be unaffected, 
although the actual cost of milk laid 
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down in Toronto is reported to be $3.05 
per 100 pounds against $2.10 2 years ago. 
According to producers, the subsidy came 
too late to affect the Canadian quota of 
cheese for Great Britain which will not 
be met this year. 

Food shortages still continue in some 
lines, part of this demand being filled by 
an increased consumption of bakery 
products. The Ontario Bakers’ Associa- 
tion states that the 1,300 baking estab- 
lishments in Ontario are baking about 
2,500,000 loaves a month more than last 
year, which has enabled the industry to 
hold prices at pre-war levels despite 
higher costs for certain ingredients. 
This industry is producing approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 loaves a month for the 
armed forces in this Province. 

Victory-garden owners got some relief 
from the high prices of fruits and vege- 
tables last summer, which were double 
those of 1942. An official of the Pro- 
vincial Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that home-grown food in Ontario 
victory gardens this year was worth $27,- 
000,000, cr approximately $30 for every 
family in the province. 

The Ontario Agriculture Minister has 
announced that all 19 members of a 
special agricultural committee to inquire 
into all phases of Onatrio’s farm prob- 
lems have now been appointed and the 
commission is expected to begin its in- 
vestigations soon. Following this in- 
quiry, the commission will advise the 
Ontario Government on needed farming 
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legislation, especially along the lines of 
county agricultural committees, which 
have been indicated as the most direct 
method of solving regional agricultural 
problems and the one favored by the 
present Government. 


Hypro-ELEcTRIC POWER DEVELOPMENTS 


The $5,000,000 Ogoki diversion project 
of the Hydro-electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, begun in December 1940, was 
officially opened early in September of 
this year. This project, with a control 
dam spanning a channel cut through the 
height of land between the James Bay 
and St. Lawrence watersheds, diverts a 
great body of water, which formerly 
flowed north, into the St. Lawrence wa- 
tershed. According to estimates, the 
Ogoki diversion and the Long Lac di- 
version north of Lake Superior, with a 
combined flow averaging 5,000 cubic feet 
per second, will make possible the de- 
velopment of 360,000 horsepower at de- 
veloped and undeveloped sites between 
Lake Nipigon and the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. Over a period of time it is 
expected that this increased flow will 
raise the levels of the lower Great Lakes 
about 234 inches, which will benefit lake 
navigation. 

One development which this diversion 
will aid was opened October 15 when On- 
tario’s Premier started a 65,000-horse- 
power generator at the De Cew Falls 
plant of the Power Commission. The 
new generator uses 2,000 cubic feet of 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Factors That Lead Foreign Traders To Face the Future Confidently 


What we should aim at, as a long-term policy, is an equitable share in 
international trade, shipping, aviation, direct investments, etc. 
world order, “the good old days of the past” will not return. The American 
exporter is not looking for subsidies—he does rely on government aid and 
protection in dealing with other governments. The wider experience 
acquired by industrial management, and the new industries born of war- 
time necessity, ought to insure to the trade of the United States a fair share 


After the war, many opportunities will exist for the investment of private 
capital, particularly in Latin America, but, unless guarantees are forthcoming 
for the protection of investments against confiscatory and nationalistic laws, 
there is little likelihood that the private investor will be attracted to long- 


The continuance of the free-enterprise system in the area of world trading 
will insure that flexibility of method so essential to the commercial, financial 
and shipping needs of a reorganized world. Some governments will con- 
tinue to control the buying and selling by their nationals in overseas com- 
merce, and our Government, in cooperation with business, must continue 
to deal with other governmental authorities until private enterprise again 
is free to take over its legitimate functions. * * * 

Our expanded merchant marine is capable of carrying overseas the entire 
pre-war volume of our exports and imports, and will insure the adequacy 
of our overseas shipping for many years, in addition to the huge tonnage 
needed as naval auxiliaries and as a surplus reserved for the future and for 


The United States faces the future confident that our traders have the 
men, the material, the ships, the planes, the ability and financial resources 
to meet the greatest demands of the immediate post-war years of relief 
and rehabilitation. But to avoid cut-throat competition, trade barriers, 
depreciated currencies, quotas, and other crippling devices will require con- 
tinuance of the most skillful statesmanship and of Allied cooperation in the 
development alike of short- and long-term policies. 


(From “Our Foreign Trade in a Changing World,” by Eugene P. Thomas, Chair- 
man of the National Foreign Trade Council,” in the October 15 number of Foreign 
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Australia Has Ambitious 
Post-War Air Plans 


Consideration by the Australian 
Government of a post-war civil avi- 
ation program to cost approxi- 
mately £5,000,000 initially has been 
announced by the Commonwealth 
Minister for Air. 

This program provides for trans- 
port of all first-class mail by air, 
lowered freight and passenger 
rates, and the construction of 22 
major airports, each within 300 
miles of populated centers which 
would be serviced by feeder lines. 
Some of these airports have been 
built as part of the war program, 
states a foreign aeronautical pub- 
lication. 

New oversea routes to link with 
internal routes are also being 
planned, it is stated. 
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water per second, drawn through a pen 
stock 400 feet long and 16% feet in 
diameter. Water supply comes from the 
Welland Canal into Lake Gibson and 
continues through a channel to Twelve- 
Mile Creek where it enters the pen stock 
and is discharged into Lake Ontario. 
Despite this new development, however, 
the chairman and chief engineer of the 
Commission estimates that the power 
situation in Ontario will be a little 
tighter this winter than last. 

A vigorous effort in Toronto to bring 
about a straight 10-percent reduction in 
electricity rates, to use up part of the 
surplus which the Hydro Commission 
has accumulated, finally resulted in the 
Commission’s decision to give a rebate 
this fall instead of a straight reduction. 
Commercial power users will receive a 
50-percent rebate on their November bill 
and domestic consumers on their Novem- 
ber-December bill. Domestic consumers 
pay only every 2 months. 


FINANCE 


Following 3 years of discussion, the 
Toronto City Council has voted, by a 
close majority, to request legislation per- 
mitting the payment in United States 
funds of certain debentures sold 40 years 
ago. The city paid in United States cur- 
rency until 1940, when its legal depart- 
ment advised it that there was no lawful 
obligation to make payments other than 
in pounds sterling. By this vote, the 
council reverses the position taken in 
March, when it declined to put $50,000 in 
the estimates for such payments. Sanc- 
tion of the Ontario Legislature to pay 
in United States funds will be required. 
This question has been a matter of dis- 
cussion for the past 3 years, as it was 
claimed that the city had a moral obli- 
gation to pay this issue in United States 
currency. 

One valuable result of the war has been 
the considerable reduction in indebted- 
ness, not only by private debtors, but by 
provinces and municipalities as well. In 
Ontario, municipal debt has decreased 
from approximately $504,000,000 in 1932 
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to $304,000,000 in 1942. Reasons given 
for this improvement include better cur- 
rent collection of taxes, decreased social 
costs, reduced tax arrears, the liquida- 
tion of properties in municipal hands 
and a stronger realty market, better ad- 
ministration, substantial interest sav- 
ings and municipal subsidies from the 
Province. 

Trading on the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change increased in September from the 
August lull to the third-highest month 
in recent years, and was only about 20 
percent below the record month of July; 
12,828,029 shares changed hands during 
September 1943 compared with 2,453,001 
shares in September 1942. Prices, which 
were firm in September, declined some- 
what in October. 

The Toronto Exchange is reported to 
be considering much stricter regulations 
on new listings. The question of exces- 
sively high commissions, which were in- 
stituted when business was negligible and 
which still exist, is also understood to be 
under discussion. (From a report from 
Vice Consul E. T. Kelsey, Toronto.) 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Children’s Underwear Production In- 
creased.—Plans developed in Canada last 
summer to meet the increased demands 
for all lines of children’s underwear are 
expected to result in a record production 
of more than 10,000,000 garments in 1943, 
according to an announcement made on 
November 12 by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. Arrangements made with 
manufacturers called for stepping up 
production to the maximum and con- 
tinuing it through the winter months. 
In normal times production is discon- 
tinued in the fall, most retailers receiving 
the bulk of their supplies before the 
beginning of winter. To facilitate in- 
creased production, arrangements were 
made for appropriate supplies of yarns 
and other raw materials. Production 
quotas were worked out with manufac- 
turers to make full use of the looms and 
equipment that can turn out these goods 
in Canada, and the public was asked to 
cooperate by spreading its buying of 
children’s underwear over the season. 

According to the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board production of children’s un- 
derwear in Canada has been as follows: 


Number of 
garments 

Average annual production 1935- 
a erberiodiaaibia ren sit geieae 7, 884, 000 
1941 production_.........._._-.... 9,540,000 
1942 production-__............--. 8,993, '700 
Estimated 1943 production____._ 10,032, 000 


Transport and Communication 


Carloadings.—Carloadings in Canada 
during September totaled 303,410 com- 
pared with 302,048 in the preceding 
month and 289,877 in the corresponding 
month of 1942. 

During the first 9 months of 1943, rail- 
ways carried 73,900,000 tons of revenue 
freight against 67,300,000 in the com- 
parable period of 1942. 

The trend indicated in September is 
toward heavier loadings per freight car, 
the month’s average being 29.6 tons, 
compared with 28.8 tons the preceding 
month. 
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Chile 
Economic Conditions 


General business conditions in Chile 
during September continued fairly 
steady, though retailers reported a stif- 
fening buyer resistance to high prices, 
Manufacturing-activity levels appeareg 
lower, continuing to show the decrease 
apparent in August. Shipping activities 
increased, however, and, with the arriva] 
of foreign coal, trains which had been 
discontinued during the winter season 
were returned to duty. Except for hemp, 
farmers were expected to increase their 
sowings, particularly of legumes and 
grains. As Congress was due to close, a 
bill was transmitted providing for tax 
increases on a number of items which 
was expected to raise approximately 500,-. 
000,000 pesos more in revenues than the 
present schedules. 

Among specific manufactures that de- 
clined or leveled off were textiles, tobacco 
products, and the shoe and leather in- 
dustries. The factors in this situation 
were lack of replacement parts, a scarcity 
of certain raw materials, but principally 
the lessening of orders caused by higher 
prices. 

September retail sales also were less 
than in previous months as a result of 
buyer resistance against rising prices and 
a scarcity of stock among importing dis- 
tributors in such commodities as hard. 
ware, glassware, jewelers’ supplies, and 
household furnishings. 

The general mining index for August 
rose slightly over July. There were 
claims that the northern coal famine was 
more critical because ships in the central] 
ports were unloaded of coal originally 
destined for the north. Gold production 
increased considerably in August above 
the July figures. 

In Coquimbo there is a farm boom, 
since this zone furnishes foodstuffs to the 
mining industries which have wartime 
employment with attendant consumer 
demand. As a whole, agriculture and 
livestock in Chile are not, however, on a 
sufficiently high scale to provide fully for 
the country’s needs. Thus it has been 
necessary to import beef and wheat from 
Argentina although the native winter 
wheat crop promises a good yield. The 
new planting season was well under way 
in September with the same acreages as 
last year except for hemp. 

The Government has appropriatea 
various sums for considerable new con- 
struction. A 10-story building costing 
25,000,000 pesos is being erected to house 
the Ministry of Public Works and Trans- 
portation. The novel feature of this 
project is that the labor is hired directly 
by the Government without the medium 
of private contractors. At its meeting on 
September 1, the Board of the Fomento 
Corporation appropriated 15,000,000 pesos 
for the Popular Housing Fund to wind 
up the housing projects in Santiago, Val- 
paraiso, Conception, Arica, and Curacau- 
tin. The housing shortage in Chile 
amounts to 300,000 dwelling units. To 
remedy this situation the Government 
intends to coordinate the action of the 
social-security institutions in a 3-year 
building plan. 
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In August the cost of living in Chile 
was slightly more than in July, but in 
September there were signs of a reduc- 
tion in the price of certain commodities. 
Public resistance to higher prices and 
the dumping of merchandise by mer- 
chants with loaded inventories who fear 
an early peace was responsible. 

A law was passed September 25 giving 
teachers general salary increases. 

Labor in the copper, nitrate, and coal 
jndustries was comparatively quiet, but 
port labor was restless over the speed-up 
shift system. 

Absenteeism was large in the coal 
mines and resulted in a loss to produc- 
tion of 17,557 metric tons of coal from 
January to the middle of August. 


Transport and Communication 


Radio Concession Granted.—The So- 
ciedad Press Wireless Chilena Limitada 
has been granted a 30-year concession by 
the Chilean Government to establish, in 
the Department of Santiago, an inter- 
national commercial radio communica- 
tion service between Chile and Cuba. 

The concession also granted a service 
restricted to governmental dispatches 
and news copy with the United States, 
Brazil, Mexico, Uruguay, Great Britain 
and Ireland, China, Switzerland, and the 
Soviet Union, via New York. 

The first transmitter will be 1 kilowatt, 
but the company must install a second 
transmitter of 10 kilowatts within 1 year 
and a third transmitter of 50 kilowatts, 
for television service, within 3 years. 


China 


Transport and Communication 


Operations of North China Railway.— 
In the 4 years it has been operating, the 
North China Railway Co. is reported by 
a Japanese broadcast to have increased 
its mileage from 3,100 to 3,725, to have 
trebled its passenger traffic since 1939, 
and to have increased goods transporta- 
tion 50 percent. 

Bus lines operated by the railway com- 
pany are said to have increased from 
2,485 miles to 10,750 miles. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Institute of Industrial Development.— 
At the end of its third year of operations 
the Institute of Industrial Development 
held investments in industry totaling 
2,706,000 pesos and 3,012,000 pesos in 
funds awaiting such investment. In ad- 
dition, 2,000,000 pesos of the Institute’s 
7,000,000 pesos of authorized capital have 
not been paid in. Investments in indus- 
try included 2,532,000 pesos in stocks of 
industrial concerns and 174,000 pesos in 
industrial bonds, while funds to be in- 
vested in industry included about 985,000 
pesos in bonds of the Institute and 
2,027,000 pesos in other bonds. 

The institute was organized in accord- 
ance with legislative decree No. 1157 of 
June 8, 1940, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing or aiding in the establishment of 
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enterprises to process native raw ma- 
terials in cases where sufficient private 
capital for such purposes was not forth- 
coming. Enterprises which the Institute 
had initiated, or in the initiation of which 
it had participated, included those con- 
cerned with the following: Production 
of iron, steel, lead, zinc, mica, salt, chlo- 
rine, coal, and mineral water; forest 
products including lumber; the extrac- 
tion of tanning fluid from mangrove 
bark, and fique fiber; the manufacture 
of fertilizers from animal bones; the 
recovery of potassium from mineral 
water; the construction of nitrogen 
plants; the mining of arsenic-bearing 
minerals; the production of rotenone; 
the manufacture of tires; the construc- 
tion of small craft suitable for river 
transportation; woolen mills; the proc- 
essing of dairy products; the manu- 
facture of giass; and the production of 
sulfuric acid. Many of these enterprises 
are in actual operation which others 
are still in the experimental stage. 

In addition to those listed the Institute 
has participated in several enterprises 
which have been abandoned. These in- 
clude: The exploitation of copper de- 
posits in the municipality of Natagaima, 
and of sulphur in the Cachala region; 
one of two undertakings for the extrac- 
tion of tanning fluid from mangrove; the 
processing of oleaginous palm nuts; and 
production of fiber from pita. The re- 
port stated an analysis of the failure of 
enterprises it had initiated had con- 
vinced the Institute that further efforts 
to develop the forest resources are useless 
without first making heavy investments 
in (a) communications; (b) sanitation 
in unhealthful climates; (c) housing fa- 
cilities; and (d) population redistribu- 


tion. 
Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


National Motor Fuel: Formula Changed 
and Price of Alcohol Used in its Manu- 
facture Lowered.—A new formula for 
Cuba’s national motor fue] (“‘carbu- 
rante”) requires the admixture of 175 
percent alcohol and 25 percent gasoline 
instead of the previous 65 percent alco- 
hol and 35 percent gasoline, according 
to Presidential decree No. 3148 of No- 
vember 5, 1943. The purpose of the 
change as stated in the decree is to main- 
tain “nonessential” gasoline consump- 
tion within the basic quota of 40 percent 
of 1941 consumption. 

The price which distillers may charge 
for alcohol used in the preparation of 
the fuel was reduced from $0.35 to $0.3450 
a gallon by decree No. 149 of October 30, 
1943, of the Cuban Office of Regulation 
of Price and Supply. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Bank _ Established.—Establish- 
ment of a new bank, Banco Continental 
S. A., was recently an- 
nounced. The bank is to carry on a 
general banking business and through 
the acquisition of control of the Banco 
Territorial de Cuba it can engage in 
long-term mortgage financing. The 
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Banco Territorial de Cuba was created 
by an act of Congress in 1910 and is the 
only bank in Cuba which is authorized 
to issue mortgage bonds. 

The authorized capital of the Banco 
Continental is 5,000,000 pesos, all of 
which, according to the announcement, 
will be Cuban. The promoter and presi- 
dent of the new bank is Sefior Jose Lopez 
Fernandez who for more than 20 years 
has been associated with United States 
banks operating in Cuba. The bank is 
to be located in Habana and is expected 
to begin operations in December. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Onions: Reduced Duty Period Ez- 
tended.—The seasonal reduction of im- 
port duty, applicable under the Cuban 
customs tariff to imports of onions from 
the United States, has been extended 
in the present season through February 
15, 1944. 

{Onions imported into Cuba from the 
United States between June 16 and November 
14 are subject to an import duty of $2.50 
per 100 kilograms, whereas onions imported 
from November 15 through June 15 are nor- 
mally subject to an import duty of $4 per 
100 kilograms. } 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


Wholesale and retail trade in the Do- 
minican Republic during October was 
maintained at a high level as compared 
with normal seasonal declines in this 
month in past years. The movement of 
exports and imports continued at a sat- 
isfactory rate. If exports continue at 
the volume maintained so far, the year’s 
total may reach the highest point in the 
history of the country. The extensive 
public-works programs being carried on 
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in preparation for the country’s Centen- 
nial Celebration in February 1944 are 
being accelerated. Maximum price 
schedules are fairly effective in con- 
trolling living costs, though prices of 
commodities, particularly imported ones, 
are high. Prices of domestic products 
are greatly affected by the difficult trans- 
portation arising from reduced supplies 
of tires and gasoline. The tire shortage 
is the most pressing, however, since gaso- 
line rationing has effectively restricted 
its use to essential activity. 

With the sugar-grinding season termu- 
nated, the only activity of the sugar 
centrals is preparation for the 1944 
grinding and exportation of stocks on 
hand. Asmall coffee harvest is expected 
during the remainder of the year and 
production of rice in quantity has begun, 
although no rice has as yet been offered 
for export. The tobacco harvest was 
very small as a result of unusually heavy 
rainfall during late maturity of the crop. 
In view of this, and also of the fact that 
there was a large number of tobacco 
dealers, prices to producers were rela- 
tively high. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paraffin Imports Made Subject to 
Prior Permit From Control Board.—A 
paraffin control board has been estab- 
lished in the Dominican Republic to reg- 
ulate the importation and sale of paraffin, 
according to Presidential decree No. 1427, 
issued on October 7, 1943. The purpose 
of this decree is to assure that paraffin 
will not be sold at excessive prices in com- 
parison with actual import prices. 


E] Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in El Salvador ap- 
peared favorable in October, although 
seasonal business inactivity will continue 
until the peak of the coffee season at the 
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end of the year. The most important 
development during the month was the 
enactment of legislation providing that 
the coffee export tax be fixed annually in 
October, in relation to the current New 
York price for Brazilian coffee (Santos 
No. 4), which will result in an increase 
in the tax for the coming crop year of 
almost three times the previous level 
($1.264 per 100 Spanish pounds as com- 
pared with $0.437, in effect since 1937). 
The proceeds of the tax are to be devoted 
exclusively to the reduction of El Salva- 
dor’s internal and external debt until the 
obligations are terminated. The measure 
also represents an effort on the part of 
the Government to draw off some of the 
surplus money which accumulates during 
the coffee season. 

The cost of living is still high although 
some reductions have occurred in the 
prices of imported foods and dry goods. 
A general increase has taken place in the 
wages of urban workers, except those in 
the employ of the Government, and it is 
reported that rural purchasing power has 
also risen. The price control program is 
progressing and maximum prices for 
from 10 to 20 articles are to be fixed each 
week. 

AGRICULTURE 


Heavy rainfall late in October did 
some damage to the new coffee crop 
but it is probable that losses did not ex- 
ceed 15,000 bags. The 1943-44 crop is 
now estimated at 1,035,000 bags. Sales 
of slightly more than one-quarter of the 
crop have already been concluded, more 
than half of which were registered in 
October. Prices continued close to the 
ceiling. 

Prospects for the basic food crops are 
reported to be excellent, except for the 
possibility that the bean crop may have 
suffered damage from the heavy rainfall. 
An accurate census of corn, bean, and 
rice production is being undertaken, and 
may be available by the end of the year. 

The 1942-43 cotton crop of approxi- 
mately 6,882,140 pounds is the largest 
recorded in El Salvador. Conservative 
estimates, however, place the probable 
yield from the present licensed planting 
of 32,384 acres at about 10,100,000 
pounds, which would be double El Sal- 
vador’s estimated cotton consumption 
during 1944 despite the recent expansion 
in the textile-manufacturing and hand- 
weaving industries. 


SALES AND PRICES 


The retail turnover in September was 
10 percent greater than in August, but 
approximately 15 percent below the pre- 
war (1938) level. Sales at stores similar 
to department stores were 18 percent 
higher than in 1938, but on account of 
the present high prices probably did not 
represent more than half of the 1938 
turn-over. Sales of drygoods and drugs 
were normal for the season of the year, 
with hardware sales about 15 percent 
less. 

Decreases of 4 and 5 percent—the first 
reported since the general price rise in 
the middle of 1941—took place at the 
end of September in the prices of im- 
ported foods and drygoods. Neverthe- 
less, imported foods are still 80 percent, 
drygoods 75 percent, hardware 65 per- 
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cent, and imported drugs nearly 30 per- 
cent above the 1938 price level. 

Domestic food prices, according to an 
index compiled by the Institute of Inter. 
American Affairs, have risen 14 percent 
since June 1943 (24 percent since the 
beginning of the year, and are nearly 34 
percent above the 1939 level. The sur- 
vey indicates that food prices are usually 
lower at this season of the year, and that 
during 1942 the average price level was 
only about 6 percent above normal. Land 
values have risen an estimated 30 to 49 
percent. 

Excessive profits appear to be the prin- 
cipal factor in current high prices. In 
October the Committee of Economic Co- 
ordination fixed maximum prices for iron 
bars, iron and galvanized pipe, gray 
sheeting, dry batteries, various quinine 
products, and a number of agricultural] 
implements. A list has been published 
of the basic items of clothing, tools, and 
medicinals which will be considered next, 
and maximum prices will-be fixed weekly 
on from 10 to 20 articles. In an effort 
to halt widespread violations of ceiling 
prices for kerosene, a rural lighting 
necessity, it was decided to distribute it 
through one channel only in each local]- 
ity, preferably a rural credit cooperative. 
Price control over cement was continued 
although rationing was suspended. In 
consequence of wide variations existing 
in the cost of cement imported by differ- 
ent dealers, a dealers’ pool was estab- 
lished to insure a reasonable profit to all 
cement importers and the avoidance of 
losses to, those whose landed costs were 
excessive. 


WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT 


A request for a 25-percent increase in 
wages by the recently formed Union of 
Commercial Employees has been acceded 
to by the principal business firms and 
banks and the two railway companies 
of the country. The action was general 
in all the urban centers. The Govern- 
ment, however, has not yet responded to 
a petition submitted last month for an 
increase in the salaries of public em- 
ployees. Coffee pickers and other agri- 
cultural laborers are reported to be re- 
ceiving higher wages in some localities, 
but this movement may not become gen- 
eral until later in the season when there 
is a demand for migratory workers. 

The employment situation is much the 
same as it was last autumn, when there 
was a temporary shortage of agricultural 
laborers at the height of the coffee sea- 
son. More than half of the 10,200 Sal- 
vadoran workers sent under contract to 
the Canal Zone are still employed there. 
About 3,700 laborers are engaged in 
building roads and other construction 
for the Government. The usual migra- 
tion of workers from Honduras and 
Guatemala is taking place. 


ELECTRIFICATION PROJECT 


The harnessing of the Lempa River 
has long been contemplated. Tests 
made during the recent heavy rainfall 
to gage its velocity, in connection with 
the eventual construction of a large dam, 
recorded an average movement of 1,072 
cubic meters per second, with a peak of 
about 4,000 cubic meters per second. 
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France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Saccharin: Use in Certain Foods and 
Beverages Authorized Temporarily.—The 
use of saccharin in the preparation of 
certain foods and beverages in France 
was authorized, until a date to be fixed 
by decree, by a decree published in the 
Journal Official (Vichy) of February 19, 
1943, according to L’Exportateur Fran- 
cais of March 5. 

The products in which saccharin may 
be used are as follows: Sparkling wines, 
ciders and perries, bradies, liqueurs and 
sirups (except for products intended. for 
exportation), lemonades, liquid coffees 
and teas, certain other beverages, con- 
fectionery, and food ices. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Magnesium Chloride Mixed with Potas- 
sium Sulphate: Import Duties Suspended 
Temporarily.—French import duties were 
suspended temporarily on magnesium 
chloride mixed with potassium sulfate up 
to 15 percent or less of the total weight 
of the mixture, according to L’Exporta- 
teur Francais of March 5, 1943. 

Raw Hides and Skins: Special Sales 
Taxes Continued.—The special sales 
taxes of 2 percent on raw sheepskins and 
lambskins and of 4 percent on other raw 
hides and skins, which were established 
in France by an order of May 9, 1942, 
have been continued during 1943, by an 
order of February 26, 1943, published in 
the Journal Officiel (Vichy) of March 3, 
according to L’Exportateur Francais of 
March 12. 

These taxes were to be used to cover 
expenses of the General Organization 
Committee of the Leather Industry for 
financing the campaign to improve hides 
and skins. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 


93, 1943, for announcement of the establish- 
ment of these taxes.] 


“De Luxe” Pocket Lighters: New Mark- 
ing Prescribed.—Two special stamps 
were created in France for marking “de 
luxe” pocket lighters of metal with a re- 
tail price exceeding 75 francs each if 
sold otherwise than in tobacco shops and 
manufacturers’ stores, by an order pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) of 
February 24, 1943, according to L’Ex- 
portateur Francais of March 5. 

This new marking was to be applied 
from a date fixed by the Director General 
of Indirect Taxes. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Compensation Office to Regulate 
Prices Reorganized in Morocco.—The 
Compensation Office, created in the 
French Zone of Morocco by a dahir of 
February 25, 1941, for the purpose of 
regulating prices, has been reorganized 
and attached to the Commissariat for 
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Prices, by a dahir of August 13, 1943, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of Au- 
gust 20. 

The authority for collecting import 
and export license taxes and levies is 
continued, the amounts of such taxes or 
levies to be fixed by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Protectorate. 

To assure the greatest possible unity 
of action, the administrative council of 
this Compensation Office has been com- 
posed of the same administrative per- 
sons as the Central Price Commission. 
The administrative council decides which 
operations must benefit by aid from the 
Office and those which must be taxed to 
its profit. It also determines the amount 
of participations and levies and takes 
all measures necessary to assure the exe- 
cution of programs outlined by the Cen- 
tral Price Commission. 

A second dahir of August 13, 1943, and 
a residential order of August 14, modify 
the dahir of February 25, 1941, on the 
regulation and control of prices, effective 
from September 1, 1943. 


Haiti 


Economic Conditions 


Haiti’s domestic trade in September 
continued to be influenced by insuffi- 
ciency of imported consumer items which 
resulted in substantial price increases. 
In the absence of general price control 
as a result of varied costs of the same 
goods in different consuming parts of 
the country—transportation being a ma- 
jor factor—living costs moved upward 
during the month under review. Most 
articles in scarce supply remained priced 
as high as the market would bear.. Other 
goods influenced by the expanded na- 
tional buying power also moved upward 
in price, carried along by the general 
movement. The prices of the principal 
staples of the peasant population, how- 
ever, are controlled and the upward 
trend has not affected these items. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Haiti’s foreign commerce in Septem- 
ber, the last month of the fiscal year, was 
below normal compared with returns for 
that month in previous years, but cumu- 
lative figures for the fiscal year were 17 
percent more than the total trade of 
1941-42, and more than any fiscal year’s 
total since 1929-30. Total imports for 
the year were the greatest since 1933- 
34, although September’s imports were 
less than last year’s values. Total ex- 
ports outstripped all years since the 
boom of 1929, the present year closing 
with a substantial export balance. How- 
ever, September exports, usually heavy, 
fell below average, largely as a result 
of the slow movement of the coffee crop 
to port. 


Export COMMODITY TRENDS 


Although Haiti’s principal crop, coffee, 
usually begins to move during August, 
with heavy September shipments fol- 
lowing, movement of the 1943-44 coffee 
to port has been slow, and exports in the 
month under review were much less than 
average. The banana industry con- 
tinued its slow but steady recovery, and 
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More Ocean Shipping for 
Middle America? 


A Central American syndicate is 
reported in the Guatemalan press 
as planning to build a fleet of mer- 
chant vessels for use in traffic be- 
tween Mexican ports and the 
Isthmus of Panama. The ships 
would be built in Mexican yards 
with Spanish refugee technicians 
handling the construction work. 

Since the boats would aid in 
transporting strategic materials, it 
is hoped that priorities. on motors 
may be forthcoming from the 
United States. The names of the 
capitalists and details as to the 
number and types of ships pro- 
jected are not given in the news- 
paper stories, but it is understood 
that most of the capital will be 
contributed by Central Americans, 
with some participation by Mexi- 
cans. 
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the month’s shipments were the largest 
recorded since February 1942. Despite 
the sizable September shipment of cot- 
ton, total exports for 1942-43 were less 
than in the preceding year. Exports of 
cocoa were relatively strong throughout 
the year, surpassing 1941-42 in both 
quantity and value. 


Hungary 


Transport and Communication 


Hungary’s Water Transport Aug- 
mented.—Regular shipping traffic on the 
Koros, a tributary of the Tisza, was 
opened in August, thus lengthening Hun- 
gary’s water communications by 80 miles, 
according to the Nazi press. This new 
water route crosses one of the most fertile 
regions of the country, it is said. Ship- 
ments may now go along the Koros 
River direct to Danube ports, and thus 
obviate costly rail transport. 

Large area in Hungary will be made 
more fertile and cheap water transport 
will be available for the marketing of 
produce when a new system of waterways 
is completed. * 

The entire irrigation plan is built 
around the canal network which starts 
at Tiszalek on the upper Tisza River. 


Mexico 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Requirement for Advance Consular 
Deposit of 5 Percent Ad Valorem Can- 
celed.—The requirement for making an 
advance deposit of 5 percent of the net 
value of the goods with the Mexican 
consul on shipments to that country has 
been canceled by a Mexican Executive 
decree, published and effective November 
5, 1943. The amount of any advance 
deposit that may have been made to a 
Mexican consulate since that date should 
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be billed against the importer in Mexico, 
as heretofore, since that amount will be 
deducted from the import duties assessed 
on the goods at the time of their customs 
clearance into Mexico. 

[For announcement of the establishment 
and modification of this requirement, see 
CoMMERCE Reports of July 4, 1932, and April 
10, 1937.] 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


The refining of crude oil, principal 
industry of Curacao and Aruba, proceed- 
ed at a good rate throughout the quarter 
ended September 30, 1943. Expansion 
in the refining program is progressing 
rapidly and both plants are expected to 
be operating on large-scale production of 
high-octane gasoline in the near future. 

The character of the import trade and 
sources of supply have changed consid- 
erably as a result of the nonavailability 
of many items, and though retailers have 
been forced to add or turn to other lines, 
they have been able to sell almost any 
merchandise which they could buy. 
Prices are 50 percent or more higher than 
those obtained for pre-war goods, and 
demand exceeds supplies on hand. Most 
of the foodstuffs, except fresh meat 
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which is imported from Argentina, con- 
tinue to arrive from the United States. 

Because of a scarcity of labor, work 
was suspended in the harvesting of aloes, 
the only agricultural crop of importance 
in the Netherlands West Indies, but at 
the end of September approximately 75 
percent of the crop had been harvested. 
Market prices for aloes were lower dur- 
ing the September quarter, ranging from 
42 to 47 cents per pound. 

Mining of phosphate rock was not re- 
vived in the quarter under review; an 
adequate supply to meet any foreseen 
demand is on hand, and resumption of 
full mining operations is not in prospect 
for the immediate future. 

The demand for labor, both skilled and 
unskilled, exceeds the supply. The cost 
of living continues to move upward. In 
recognition of this rise, employees of the 
Government and of the refining com- 
pany in Curacao were granted on August 
31 a 30-percent increase in salaries, ret- 
roactive to July 1, 1943. 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign-Exchange Import Controls 
Tightened.—To prevent exchange diffi- 
culties and to prevent importers from 
endangering their financial position by 
the accumulation of heavy inventories at 
high prices the National Bank of Nica- 
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in the high Andes of Ecuador. 


distance of 28 miles. 


high mountainous terrain. 


ranging from 3 to 4 percent. 
to 80° F. 
length of 692 miles. 
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Ecuador Extends Feeder Rail Lines in High Andes 


One of the most difficult railroad construction jobs now under way in 
South America is being carried out against great topographical obstacles 
There two feeder lines are being extended to 
tap the northern and southern interior of the republic. 
connect with the Guayaquil & Quito Railway, the nation’s main railroad 
line, between Guayaquil, the chief seaport, and Quito, whose altitude of 9,500 
feet makes it one of the highest capitals in the world. 

By the end of 1943, it is expected that the Government-owned Sibambe- 
Cuenca Railway, with the aid of a $400,000 credit from the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, will have extended its line from Tambo to Azogues, a 
Construction on the extension has been finished as 
far as Biblian, less than 5 miles from Azogues. 
extend this feeder line to Cuenca, the largest city in southern Ecuador, with 
a population of 50,000. Meanwhile, Cuenca is connected with the railhead 
of Azogues by a paved segment of the Pan-American Highway. 

The northern feeder line, on which construction is proceeding, is the Gov- 
ernment-owned Quito-Esmeraldas Railway. Here construction is slowed by 
the difficulty of obtaining equipment. 
tance beyond Salinas on a projected route to the northern port of San 
Lorenzo, which has no rail or highway connection. 
San Lorenzo will cross a big tropical forest area. 

The feeder lines and their extensions require construction work through 
An illustration of what the rail builders are up 
against is shown in the completed route of the southern feeder line. Leaving 
the Alausi River Gorge at Sibambe, where the elevation is 5,925 feet, the 
railroad winds over mountain ranges to attain a maximum altitude of 
There are long stretches of gradients 
The maximum grade is 5.5 percent. The 
climate ranges from temperate to cool, with average temperatures from 35° 


A roadbed has been laid a short dis- 


10,646 feet, a net climb of 4,721 feet. 


Seven common-carrier railways operating in Ecuador have a total route 
Of this total, 374 miles represent five State-owned lines, 
and the remainder comprises privately operated mileage. 

The Guayaquil & Quito Railway is privately owned but Government-con- 
trolled. Its 281-mile route runs the topographical gamut from the hot low- 
lands of the Guayas Delta to plateaus among snow-covered volcanic peaks. 


The feeder lines 


Eventually Ecuador hopes to 


The projected rail line to 
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ragua on September 22 issued new regu- 
lations with respect to imports. The 
bank has granted exchange permits dur- 
ing the past year for more than $17,000,- 
000 of which about 50 percent remains 
outstanding. In addition, stocks of cer- 
tain goods are in excess of the require- 
ments of the country and warehousing 
facilities are inadequate for storing ad- 
ditional quantities. Furthermore, be- 
cause of large inventories some importers 
are having difficulty in providing local 
funds with which to buy exchange to 
cover current imports. 
The new regulations provide: 


(1) All requests for exchange registered 
with the National Bank of Nicaragua, which 
is the exchange control agency, as of De- 
cember 31, 1942, are invalidated if the ship- 
ment was not made prior to November 1, 
1943, and all requests for exchange regis- 
tered with the National Bank between Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, and September 22, 1943, are 
invalidated if shipments to Nicaragua have 
not been effected by December 31, 1943. Ex- 
empt from both these provisions are cases 
in which the importer has advanced funds 
outside the country on orders prior to Sep. 
tember 22, 1943. 

(2) From the date of the new regulations 
import orders must be approved by the For- 
eign Exchange Control Section of the National 
Bank of Nicaragua prior to being placed 
abroad. Without such approval goods will 
not be cleared by the Nicaragua customs of- 
ficials, nor will the Central Bank or other 
banks sell exchange for payment of such 
goods. 

(3) Authorizations referred to in (2) will 
be valid for 4 months from the date of issue 
or until the date of shipment, whichever is 
earlier. This time limit is also applicable to 
letters of credit issued by banks with prior 
authorization of the exchange control au- 
thorities. The time limit, however, is not 
applicable to orders recommended by the 
Price and Trade Control Board in respect of 
products which are allocated for export by 
the United States. 

(4) Orders will not be approved for im- 
porters who have drafts pending payment or 
pending acceptance for more than 30 days 
from the date of receipt of such drafts by 
the collecting bank in Nicaragua. 

(5) Goods allocated for export by United 
States Government agencies remain under 
Import Recommendation procedure and ex- 
change for such goods will not be provided 
— import recommendations have been ob- 
tained. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ad Valorem Duty Rates and Surtazes 
Revised Downward for Tariff Adjust- 
ment.—All of the ad valorem rates of 
import duty and the customs surtaxes 
of the Paraguayan customs tariff have 
been decreased by about one-fourth to 
prevent unintended increases in the ad 
valorem rates of duty by the adoption of 
the guarani, the new unit of currency, 
according to Paraguayan decree No. 914 
of October 22, 1943, as published in the 
local press. This decree is effective re- 
troactively from October 6, 1943, the 
date of promulgation of decree law No. 
655, which established the guarani as the 
new unit of currency. 

The new ad valorem import duty rates 
(basic rates plus the increase of 50 per- 
cent established by decree No. 54,777 of 
November 22, 1934), are now as follows, 
old rates in parentheses: 5.5 percent 
(7.5); 11 percent (15); 16.5 percent 
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(22.5); 22 percent (30); 27.5 percent 
(37.5) ; 39 percent (40); 35 percent (45); 
and 44 percent (60). 

The customs surtaxes of 8 percent 
which applied to certain foodstuffs, raw 
materials, and chemical products is re- 
duced to 6 percent, and the general cus- 
toms surtax of 15 percent is reduced to 
11 percent. All ad valorem import duty 
rates and the customs surtaxes are 
assessed on the f. o. b. value, port of 
export. 

[For notice of increase of customs surtaxes 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 23, 
1943; and for notice of new unit of currency 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 
13, 1948.] 


Southern Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Circulation Increases Dur- 
ing Fiscal Year.—Currency circulation 
in Southern Rhodesia increased 25 per- 
cent during the year ended March 31, 
the total circulation of coin, currency 
notes, and bank notes rising from £3,- 
624,000 in March 1942 to £4,529,600 as of 
March 31, 1943, according to a report 
of the Southern Rhodesia Currency 
Board appearing in the Government 
Gazette of August 20. 

The reserve of the Currency Board was 
valued at £4,672,000. Securities held as 
investments by the Board were valued at 
£3,753,500. 


U.S.S. R. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Completed.—A railway has 
been completed from Komosha (on the 
Moscow-Yaroslavl-Archangel line) via 
Kotlas, to a point in the Pechora coal 
basin, south of Pechora Bay on the Arctic 
Ocean, the foreign press reports. This 
new line—the North Pechora Railway— 
is 1,150 miles in length. It was started 
in 1940. 


Uruguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Tin Plate: Use Further Restricted.— 
Holders of tin plate must prove their 
need for this metal in accordance with 
their normal rate of consumption, and 
unneeded stocks will be added to the 
general stock pile and allotted against 
the presentation of certificates of ne- 
cessity issued by the Direction of Indus- 
tries, according to a decree of November 
5, 1943, published in the Uruguayan Dia- 
rio Oficial of November 10. Whenever 
possible, substitutes for tin plate must 
be employed. 

[For previous announcements of the classi- 
fication of tin plate as a prime necessity and 
the requirement of the declaration of stocks 


of tin plate, see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 13 and October 9, 1943.] 


Cognac: Sales Price Established.—The 
sales price of cognac manufactured by 
the Uruguayan National Administration 
of Fuel, Alcohol and Portland Cement 
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Sweden’s Commercial Aviation: Significant Developments 


Swedish commercial aviation activities have been speeded up during the 
past year. An aviation company has been formed under the name of Gen- 
eral Aero AB. for the purpose of carrying on aviation operations, trade in 
airplanes and accessories, repairs of airplanes, aerial service, and other 
activities. Another company, the AB, Norrlandsflyg Lulea, organized early 
in 1943, plans to establish a route between Stockholm and Lulea. AB. Flygin- 
dustri, Halmstad, is constructing a plant at Jonkoping for the manufacture 
of gliders and soaring planes; this company also has a factory at Halmstad. 
Skandinaviska Aero AB., a subsidiary of AB. Bjorkwallsflyg, recently opened 
a workshop at Norrtalje for repairing and servicing civilian airplanes. It is 
reported to be the first of its kind in Sweden. 

During 1942, a new workshop and hangar building was built for AB. Aero- 
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transport at the Bromma Airport. This airport is now being enlarged to 
accommodate increased traffic. Work will be completed by the end of this 
year except for paving some of the runways. One runway will be suitable 


for blind landing. 


A new station building was constructed during the spring of 1943 at the 
Bulltofta Airport near Malmo, and the roads to and from the airport were 
widened. A new airport at Timra, north of Sundsvall, was completed early 
in June to be known as Sundsvall-Harmosand Airport. It was constructed 


primarily for the Norrland Airline. 


To stimulate interest in glider and soaring flying, clubs have been formed 
throughout Sweden, with higher training and education centralized at Alle- 
berg in the Province of Vastergotland, where the Royal Swedish Aero Club 
has built a glider and soaring flying school. 


(ANCAP) was established at 2.70 pesos 
per three-fourth liter bottle, by a decree 
of October 29, 1943, published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 4. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Articles Manufactured From Imported 
Materials: Export Prohibition Relaxed.— 
Exportation of articles in the manufac- 
ture of which imported materials have 
been used and whose reexport was pro- 
hibited by decrees of July 25 and Sep- 
tember 2, 1941, was authorized under 
certain conditions by a decree of October 
29, 1943, published in the Uruguyan Dia- 
rio Oficial of November 5. 

The exportation of these articles must 
be authorized by the Ministry of Industry 
and Labor, on the recommendation of 
the Honorary Export and Import Con- 
trol Commission, and the Commisison 
will open quotas for the export of such 
manufactures, or endeavor to institute 
a system which will allow all interested 
manufacturers or exporters to benefit 
from such exports. 


[For previous announcement of export 
prohibitions covering manufactured articles, 
see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 9, 
September 6, and October 4, 1941.] 





Sweden's 
Aerial Cableways 


(Continued from p. 12) 


Historical Background 


While Carl Husberg is credited with 
building the first cableway, credit for the 
invention is given usually to Hodgson, an 
Englishman, who invented in 1867 the 
so-called one-line system, and to Blei- 
chert, a German, who in 1877 invented 
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the two-line system. In the latter sys- 
tem, the supporting and drawing cables 
are separate. In 1873 A. F. Westerlund, 
another Swedish inventor, constructed a 
two-cable aerial transport system, and 
he probably was the first in the world to 
apply the endless-cable principle to an 
aerial cableway employing the two-line 
system. 

The demand for cableways had become 
sufficiently large, in the nineties, to war- 
rant their manufacture. Ernest Nord- 
strom launched a Swedish company in 
1891 for the production of such transport 
systems, and his company built a cable- 
way at Ostero, Norway, and also one for 
the transportation of oil drums at Hen- 
riksdal, Sweden. 


Recent Improvements 


Great improvements have been made 
in Swedish cableways since 1890. The 
carrying capacity has been increased 
from 5-to-20 tons per hour to more than 
200 tons per hour., This achievement has 
been obtained by raising the net load 
from 300-to-400 kilograms to 1200 kilo- 
grams, adopting the use of four-wheeled 
trolleys in place of the former two- 
wheeled ones, and by doubling the speed. 
The increased speed has been made pos- 
sible, in part, by the installation of auto- 
matic coupling devices. The adoption 
of ball and roller bearings has tended tc 
decrease power consumption, and to in- 
crease safety in operation. 

In the older Swedish systems, suspen- 
sion towers and other structural parts 


_ were invariably of wood, as that was the 


least expensive of the materials used in 
construction work—but it now entails a 
heavy maintenance cost. In the period 
following the first World War, iron and 
steel supplanted wood to an ever-increas- 
ing extent, and during recent years con- 
crete has been gaining ground in Sweden 
as a material for cableway construction. 
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Beverages 


WINE ProDUCTION, FRENCH Morocco 


Wine production in French Morocco in 
the 1943 season will amount to about 
300,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.418 
gallons) , according to the Moroccan Viti- 
cultural Committee, compared with 
480,000 hectoliters in 1942, 484,000 in 
1941, and 521,000 in 1940. The decrease 
in wine production this year is at- 
tributed to an excessively hot summer 
and the lack of insecticides. 

As Morocco consumes about 600,000 
hectoliters of wine annually, Algerian 
wine will be imported to make up the 
deficit. 

The price at which this year’s crop of 
Moroccan wine will be sold has not been 
decided as yet. In 1941 and 1940, the 
price was fixed at 22.50 and 27.50 francs, 
respectively, per degree. Because pro- 
duction costs have increased this year, 
the growers’ representatives have re- 
quested the administration of the Pro- 
tectorate to establish the price at 35 
francs per degree. 


Chemicals 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION To BE INCREASED 
IN KENYA 


Kenya is the leading source of supply 
for pyrethrum seed, and efforts to in- 
crease plantings are being made, the 
British press announces. 

A shipment of 20,000 pounds will be 
sent to the Soviet Union for replanting 
7,500 acres in the Caucasus, where py- 
rethrum was previously grown. Recently 


Something Sarong With 
This Picture 


Japan’s “co-prosperity sphere” 
has brought the “joys” of clothes 
rationing to the island of Suma- 
tra. The Japanese-controlled 
Batavia radio said recently that the 
military administration in Suma- 
tra had issued clothing coupons 
which permit the Indonesians to 
buy “good-quality clothes at mod- 
erate prices.” 

The clothing shortage in the 
Netherlands Indies has become so 
serious in recent months that the 
people of Java are unable to buy 
new sarongs. Using the shortage 
to stimulate production, the Japa- 
nese have told Java cotton planters 
that they will be permitted to buy 
a good sarong at half price for each 
hundredweight of cotton they de- 
liver to Japanese authorities. 
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10,000 pounds were sent to Brazil for 
planting in Latin America. A consign- 
ment of 5,000 pounds went to India, and 
small amounts have been shipped to 
Nyasaland, Nigeria, Egypt, the Belgian 
Congo, Australia, Ceylon, and Jamaica. 

The British Ministry of Supply has 
guaranteed to purchase through 1947 the 
pyrethrum output from a maximum of 
50,000 acres to be planted in Kenya by 
the end of 1943. However, no additional 
acreage is to be planted without the Min- 
istry’s consent. In 1944 the guaranteed 
price for dried flowers will be increased 
from Is. to 1s. 3d. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS IN INDIA UTILIZING 
WASTE PRODUCTS 


Production of adhesives from corn and 
groundnut proteins—waste products in 
starch manufacture—has aided the 
starch industry, the Indian press says. 
It has also been of help to the plywood 
trade, which has been affected by higher 
casein prices. 


NEw ZEALAND’S CHEMICAL-FERTILIZER 
IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of chemical 
fertilizers increased somewhat in value 
during the first half of 1943 compared 
with the corresponding period in 1942, 
published New Zealand customs statistics 
indicate. 

During the first 6 months of 1943, they 
totaled £NZ214,984, while in the corre- 
sponding period in 1942 they amounted 
to £NZ198,395. 


SYNTHETIC-AMMONIA PLANT ESTABLISHED 
In SPAIN 


A plant to produce synthetic ammonia 
has been established at Felguera, Oviedo 
Province, Spain, by the Sociedad Ibérica 
del Nitrogeno, in collaboration with the 
Montecatini interests, a European chem- 
ical publication reports. 

An auxiliary plant will supply 130 tons 
of sulfuric acid daily for the annual pro- 
duction of 500,000 tons of sulfate of am- 
monia, it is stated. 


New CaLcrum AMMONIUM NITRATE PLANT, 
SWEDEN 


The Swedish Cooperative Union’s new 
calcium ammonium nitrate plant will be 
located at Koping, Vasternorrland, in- 
stead of at Kinne-Kleva as previously 
announced. It was originally planned to 
use the waste gas from the Swedish 
Navy’s shale-oil works at Kinne-Kleva, 
but this was found unsuitable as a raw 
material. 

Construction of the plant has begun, 
and it is expected to be in full operation 
by the end of 1944. The cost will exceed 
15,000,000 crowns. The factory’s annual 
production is estimated at 40,000 metric 
tons, which will furnish approximately 
20 percent of Sweden’s total annual con- 
sumption of calcium ammonium nitrate. 

Lime is readily accessible at Koping, 
and there is an adequate supply of elec- 


tric power, of which about 30,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours will be required annually. 
Koping also provides excellent shipping 
facilities. 


TANGANYIKA TO INCREASE PYRETHRUM 
PRODUCTION 


It is planned to increase pyrethrum 
production in Tanganyika, says the Brit- 
ish press. 

Growers from the southern highlands 
were represented at recent discussions 
with officials in Dar-es-Salaam. Steps 
have been taken to develop closer rela- 
tions between the Territory’s Pyrethrum 
Board and that of Kenya, it is stated. 


Construction 
(Including Highway) 


RoaD TO OPEN RUBBER-PRODUCING AREAS 
IN COLOMBIA UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


A road to open rubber-producing areas 
in Colombia near the headwaters of the 
River Orinoco has been started, states 
the foreign press. This road is to extend 
512 miles from Villavicencio, a few miles 
south of Bogota, to Carreno, a river port 
on the frontier between Colombia and 
Venezuela, at the confluence of the Rivers 
Meta and Orinoco. 


CONSTRUCTION IN BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 


Heavy construction in Barranquilla, 
Colombia, has practically ceased because 
of high prices and scarcity of structural 
steel. 

One municipal housing project, known 
as the “Barrio Popular para obreros” 
(Popular Suburb for Workers), started 
in September, calls for 111 homes and 
two school buildings at an estimated cost 
of $161,650. These homes are being built 
in a district where several of the newer 
factories are located. Workers may pur- 
chase the houses with a 15-percent down 
payment and a 20-year contract. Local 
materials are to be utilized and plans 
call for completion of the houses within 
4 months. 

The Matarazzo textile mill is still under 
construction; and the Colombia theater 
is being rebuilt. Plans also have been 
made for a two-story office building. 


DWELLING PERMITS INCREASE IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


Construction activity in New Zealand 
showed a decided increase in August 
1943. Dwelling permits issued numbered 
170 compared with 59 in the correspond- 
ing period in 1942. The total value of 
all building construction authorized ad- 
vanced from £NZ196,881 in August of 
last year to £NZ572,674. 

Accelerated construction of school 
buildings is indicated, when the present 
large hospital program is completed. 
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COMMISSION CREATED IN PARAGUAY 


A commission has been created in Par- 
aguay to study a project for the con- 
struction of grain elevators and refriger- 
ating plants to store the agricultural 
products of the country, according to an 
Asuncion newspaper. 

The commission is composed of the 
Administrator of the Banco Agricola del 
Paraguay, the Director General of Agri- 
culture, and an American technician of 
the Servico Téchnico Interamericano de 
Cooperacion Agricola in Paraguay. 

The sum of 50,000,000 Paraguayan pe- 
sos has been placed at the disposal of 
the commission. 


HicHwaAy To BE BUILT IN PARAGUAY 


Approximately $2,000,000 is to be spent 
on the construction of an arterial high- 
way from Asuncion, Paraguay, through 
the southwestern part of the country, 
states the foreign press. The road will 
serve a section which has no railways, 
and will run through a valuable grazing 
area. 

ACITVITY IN SWEDEN 


A boom in building and construction 
activity is reported from Sweden for the 
first half of 1943. The year’s total build- 
ing program is expected to reach two- 
thirds of the 1939 record high. 

Houses being built this year will pro- 
vide living quarters for approximately 
30,000 as compared with 24,000 in 1942, 
or an increase of 25 percent. The num- 
ber of houses is expected to reach 67 
percent of the 1939 figure. Industrial 
construction represents almost two- 
thirds of the total building’ undertaking. 

A shortage of building brick made it 
necessary to ration brick in January but 
this was canceled in June as a result of 
increased production. 

Under a law passed on June 30, a spe- 
cial building permit is required before 
construction work can be started. 


Houses FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS UN- 
DER CONSTRUCTION IN U. K. 


The first 2 of the 3,000 rural cottages 
to be built for agricultural workers in 
England were opened officially by the 
Minister of Health on September 15, 
1943. The number under construction 
on that date was 1,974. 


CENTRAL-HEATING PLANT PLANNED FOR 
BrIsTou, U. K. 


A project for heating the central sec- 
tion of the city of Bristol, England, is 
under consideration. Estimated capital 
cost, including preliminary and loan ex- 
penses, would be £1,550,000 ($6,238,750) 
figured on commodity prices as of June 
1939. The plant would be developed by 
stages, reaching full capacity of output 
within 17 years. 

After 2 years of study, a plan has been 
evolved which calls for construction of 
a combined electric-power and heat-pro- 
ducing plant (the heating medium to be 
either hot water or steam, but probably 
the former under high pressure), located 
near the city’s waterways and railroad 
system to facilitate coal transportation. 
It would serve about 345 acres. 

It is estimated that the projected 
plant operating at full capacity, would 
consume 77,500 tons of coal a year, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


whereas to produce the same amount of 
heat in the same area by present methods 
would necessitate a coal consumption of 
100,000 tons. Another advantage claimed 
for the proposed plant is the elimination 
of much smoke. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


Imports INTO ICELAND 


The value of electrical goods imported 
by Iceland in 1942 was 9,700,000 crowns, 
a marked increase compared with the 
preceding year. 

In 1938, imports of electrical goods 
were valued at 2,200,000 crowns. In 
1939, the total dropped to 2,000,000 
crowns and in 1940 to 1,800,000, but rose 
to 4,400,000 crowns in 1941. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Foop RATIONING IN SWEDEN 


Strict ration of essential food com- 
modities continued to be necessary in 
Sweden during the first 6 months of 1943. 
Increases in the meat and some other 
rations were possible, while such items 
as bread, flour, butter, and cheese were 
maintained at approximately last year’s 
levels. On the other hand, the ration 
of eggs continued to be small. 

The daily meat ration per person in- 
creased progressively from 28.6 grams at 
the beginning of the year to 97.8 grams 
during the period of June 7 to June 16, 
on which date it was reduced to 71.1 
grams. 

The general flour ration (which in- 
cludes bread) remained practically un- 
changed during the first half of 1943, or 
about 167 grams daily per person. In 
addition, small rations of oats and barley 
were made available; during the cor- 
responding period of 1942, these items 
were included in the regular bread and 
flour ration. 

A slight improvement took place in the 
cheese ration, which was 4 grams daily 
per person up to June 11, 1943, and 4.9 
grams for the period starting June 11. 
The sugar ration was maintained at 60 
grams daily per person up to the end of 
May, and increased to 68 grams in June 
to facilitate fruit preserving. This is 
slightly lower than the 1942 ration. 
Small allocations of peas and beans were 
made available during the entire first 
half of 1943. 

As a result of the increased production 
of potato flour, the daily ration of 3 
grams per person was doubled in June 
and further increased to about 10 grains 
toward the end of the month. 

The total allocation of eggs during the 
first 6 months of 1943 was about 2 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) per 
person. 

Following the exhaustion of stocks and 
interruption of imports by suspension 
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Pearls, Shells, in Demand: 
Venezuela Benefits 


The pearl fisheries of the State 
of Nueva Esparta (eastern Vene- 
zuela including the island of Mar- 
garita) are “looking up,” according 
to a recent story in the newspaper 
La Esfera, of Caracas. Improve- 
ments in the situation are said to 
be due largely to the activities of 
the Venezuelan National Fisheries 
Service in promoting this industry, 
as well as to (1) the newly estab- 
lished system permitting the pledg- 
ing or pawning of pearls (that is, 
drawing advances against the 
value before actual sale takes 
place), (2) the arrival at Porlamar, 
the principal town of Margarita, of 
a number of active buyers, and (3) 
the current keen demand for the 
shells, used for making buttons, 
and for mother-of-pearl. ¢ 

Some 50 metric tons of mother- 
of-pearl shell have recently been 
shipped at $40 (U.S. currency) per 
ton, and 5,000 tons are said to be 
available. “This exceptional price 
for shell is much to the advantage 
of the fishermen,” comments the 
newspaper La Esfera. 
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of safe-conduct traffic, no rations of 
dried fruits were possible. 

Despite the larger coffee ration (be- 
tween 2.6 and 4.5 grams daily) during 
the first half of 1943, the total quantity 
of coffee consumed was lower than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1942, 
when the ration fluctuated between 1.6 
and 3 grams. This is explained by the 
fact that persons taking out tobacco 
ecards are obliged to give up part of their 
coffee ration. 

The daily allocation of almonds and 
spices was reduced gradually from 1.11 
grams to 0.33 gram and from 0.25 to 0.20 
gram, respectively, during the first half 
of 1943. 

The edible-fat ration was maintained 
at 35.7 grams daily per person, or the 
same allocation as existed a year ago. 
Milk, potatoes, poultry, and fish con- 
tinued to be exempt from the rationing 
regulations, although fish had to be ra- 
tioned for a time in Stockholm during 
the period from January 11 to May 4, 


1943. 
Coffee 


SALVADORAN COFFEE CROP 


The 1943-44 coffee crop of El Salvador 

is now estimated at 1,035,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each, compared with 917,690 
bags in 1942-43. 
_ All Salvadoran export shipments are 
of hulled coffee in bags of 69.92 kilo- 
grams gross weight (150 Spanish 
pounds) but statistics in this item have 
been converted to the standard Brazilian 
bag of 60 kilograms gross weight (132 
Spanish pounds). 

Stocks of coffee in the interior of the 
Republic and available at Salvadoran 
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Search Begun for Grapes Adaptable to Tropics 


Experiments in the development of grapes adapted to the hot, humid con- 
ditions of the tropical Americas have been started by the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

Two hundred new-type hybrid grapes derived from crosses between com- 
mercial and wild species from the Tropics are being grown in the experi- 
mental effort, says Dr. Earl N. Bressman, director of the Institute. 

The hybrid types in Costa Rica are based on previous experiments in 
grape-growing for tropical and semitropical climates carried out by Joseph 
Mr. Fennell, formerly with the United 
States agricultural experiment station in Puerto Rico, now is horticulturist 
at the Inter-American Institute in Costa Rica. 

“The big problem in grape-growing in the Tropics,” says Dr. Bressman, 
“is to develop species resistant to the mildew disease which hampers com- 
mercial culture in hot and humid climates. 
Fennell has introduced in our experiments at Turrialba show definite qual- 
ities of resistance or immunity to the mildew disease. At the same time, 
these species possess the high-grade qualities and yields of the ordinary 
grapes of commercial enterprises in the temperate zones of the hemisphere. 

“The development of new types which eliminate the mildew-disease factors 
would permit large-scale commercial cultivation of grapes in tropical and 
semitropical areas of the hemisphere. 
while accomplishment in the progress of tropical agriculture, now so 
important to the economic welfare of the Americas.” 


Fennell at his home near Miami, Fla. 


ports and at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
as of October 31, 1943, amounted to 
2.448 bags, as compared with 1,742 bags 
on October 31, 1942. 

Coffee sales were most active during 
October. Slightly more than one- 
quarter of the estimated exportable 
1943-44 crop has now been sold, and 
more than half of the sales registered 
took place in October. 

Rainfall lasting for 5 days did some 
damage to the Salvadoran coffee crop 
in October, but fortunately only the 
small percentage which had already 
ripened was affected, and usually this 
coffee is of lower quality than that 
picked later in the season. Losses were 
heavier in the low areas, but the total 
amount destroyed probably did not ex- 
ceed 10,000 to 15,000 bags. 


Grain and Products 


GRAIN PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s 1942-43 production of 
wheat amounted to 9,821,718 bushels, of 
oats to 3,023,658 bushels, and of barley 
to 1,057,678 bushels, compared with 
1941-42 production of 8,672,900, 3,687,490, 
and 1,297,974 bushels, respectively, ac- 
cording to published statistics of the New 
Zealand Department of Agriculture. 


WHEAT AND WHEAT-FLOUR EXPorRTS 
FroM CANADA 


Exports of wheat (including wheat 
flour in terms of wheat) from Canada 
during the 1942-43 crop year, which 
ended July 31, 1943, totaled 211,517,686 
bushels, compared with 222,007,141 
bushels in 1941-42 and 231,206,246 
bushels in 1940-41. 

Wheat flour was an important part 
of the 1942-43 total exports, amounting 
to 56,588,469 bushels in terms of wheat, 
compared with 45,926,003 bushels in the 
1941-42 crop year. This established a 
new record in barrels of Canadian flour 
shipped abroad, totaling 12,575,215 bar- 
rels of 196 pounds each. 


This would be an exceedingly worth- 
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In the years immediately precediny 
the outbreak of war, exports of wheat 
flour were about 5,000,000 barrels an- 
nually, and only in the 1923-24 crop 
year did flour exports exceed 12,000,000 
barrels. 


Meats and Products 


ARGENTINE Hoc INDUSTRY 


Record market receipts for live hogs, 
record exports of frozen pork, and rela- 
tively unchanged prices for live hogs 
were the outstanding features of the Ar- 
gentine hog industry during the July-to- 
September quarter of 1943. 

Hog receipts in the third quarter of 
1943 amounted to 846,000 head of live 
hogs. This figure is only slightly less 
than total annual marketings in 1939 
and 1940 and in excess of annual] mar- 
ketings prior to 1933. 

Exports of frozen pork in the third 
quarter of 1943 amounted to 26,230 met- 
ric tons, which was also a record. Ex- 
ports in the corresponding quarter of 
1942 totaled 15,438 metric tons. 


MEAT SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


In view of the rise in meat prices in 
Brazil, as a result of limited supplies, 
Ministerial order No. 139 of October 8, 
1943, published in the Diario Oficial the 
following day, suspended the sale to the 
public of fresh, chilled, or frozen beef 
on Mondays and Thursdays during Oc- 
tober and November 1943, in the States 
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of Minas Gerais, Sao Paulo, Rio de Ja. 
neiro, and the Federal District. 

Other measures taken by the Coordi. 
nator of Economic Mobilization to im. 
prove the meat situation have includeq: 
(1) suspension of exportation since last 
year; (2) limitation of the slaughter of 
cows; and (3) introduction on the beef 
market of frozen meat twice a week dur. 
ing the months from August to Np- 
vember. 

Excessive slaughter for export is re- 
garded as a factor contributing to the 
present meat situation. 


Hoc SITUATION IN EIRE 


There were 14,000 hogs in Eire ready 
for sale as bacon hogs on September 30, 
1943, compared with 13,000 on June 30 
and 18,000 on March 31. 

The approximate number of hogs of 
all ages on feed on September 30, was 
125,000 against 150,000 on June 30, 1943. 

Commercial slaughterings of hogs dur- 
ing the third quarter totaled 48,140, com- 
pared with 80,741 during the previous 
quarter. Farm slaughterings during the 
quarter ended September 30, were esti- 
mated at 50,000. Supplies of bacon were 
sufficient for only about 25 percent of 
home-market requirements during the 
quarter. 

Warehouse stocks of bacon at the end 
of September totaled 269 short tons (the 
lowest on record for some time), com- 
pared with 989 tons at the end of June 
and 1,079 tons at the end of the first 
quarter of 1943. 


Hoc SLAUGHTERINGS IN SWEDEN 


Commercial hog slaughterings in 
Sweden during September 1943 amounted 
to 36,369 compared with 42,275 in the 
preceding month and 14,189 in Septem- 
ber 1942. 


Spices and Related Products 


VANILLA-BEAN EXPORTS FROM SOCIETY 
ISLANDS, FRENCH OCEANIA 


While it is still too early to estimate the 
1944 vanilla-bean crop of the Society Is- 
lands, French Oceania, it is believed that 
it will be larger than the crops of this 
year and of last year (90 to 120 tons, 
respectively) , because of the heavy plant- 
ing of beans during 1941 and 1942, when 
prices were high. 

Vanilla-bean prices on the Papeete 
market during the third quarter of 1943 
were much lower than during the cor- 
responding period of 1942. 

A comparison of the average prices of 
the three grades of vanilla beans ex- 
ported from Tahiti during the third quar- 
ters of 1942 and 1943, were as follows: 





[Price per pound] 
| White label Yellow label | Green label 

Month ceemans eeacehen Menten GROEN MONEE ES 

1942 | 1943 | 1942 1943 1942 1943 

¥ nen taeeee mae cakes vaca <a 
July | $6.88) $3.10 | $6.88 $3. 10 $4. 37 2. 30 
August 6. 88 | 8.10 | 6. 88 3.10 4.03 2. 53 
September. 6. 55 | 3. 21 | 6. 55 3. 10 | 3. 79 | 2. 64 





The war export tax for the fourth 
quarter of 1943 has been fixed at 52.30 
francs per kilogram (about 54 cents per 


pound in United States curency). At 
the present low vanilla-bean prices, the 
export tax of more than 50 cents per 
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pound is sufficient to make a decided 
difference in whether there is a profit 
or loss in handling the product. There- 
fore exporters are likely to be influenced 
py this factor with respect to the 
amounts they will be willing to ship 
during this quarter. 

The carry-over as of October 1, 1943, 
is estimated to be about 50 tons. This 
represents the last of the 1943 crop. 


SPANISH PAPRIKA CROP 


Trade estimates of the 1943-44 paprika 
crop in Spain vary from 1,500 to 5,250 
metric tons. It is reported that produc- 
tion has undoubtedly decreased from 
last season, and that the quality of this 
year’s crop is not so good as last season 
because of the lack of water and ferti- 
lizers. 

Stocks of paprika in Spain are esti- 
mated at from 1,000 to 1,500 metric tons. 


Vegetables and Products 


PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


Approximately 1,047,000 tons of vege- 
tables were produced in Australia in 
1942-43, according to published statistics. 
Included were: Potatoes, 475,000 tons (45 
percent) ; cabbages 111,000 tons; pump- 
kins 78,000 tons; tomatoes 72,000 tons; 
cauliflower 63,000 tons; swede turnips 
49,000 tons; onions 47,000 tons; carrots 
34,000 tons; and green peas 26,000 tons. 

The area planted to vegetables for 
human consumption during the year 
ended March 31, 1943, totaled 330,595 
acres, compared with approximately 
238,710 acres in the year ended March 
31, 1942. The 1943-44 production goal 
is 467,800 acres. 

In 1942—43, Victoria, with 93,432 acres, 
harvested a larger area of vegetables 
than any other State. New South Wales 
came next, followed by Tasmania, 
Queensland, South Australia, and West- 
ern Australia. Potatoes comprised five- 
ninths of Victoria’s total acreage, and 
potatoes and green peas were the two 
most important crops in New South 
Wales, representing 30 and 25 percent, 
respectively, of the totals. Potatoes and 
blue peas comprised 89 percent of Tas- 
mania’s total vegetable acreage, while in 
Queensland, pumpkins, potatoes, and to- 
matoes were the largest crops. The 
principal crop in both South Australia 
and Western Australia was potatoes. 


Iron and Steel 


CHILEAN COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF NEW STEEL COMPANY 


A committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Chile to investigate the advisa- 
bility of establishment of a new steel 
company reports that it would be prac- 
ticable to establish a factory, with a ca- 
pacity of 50,000 metric tons of steel a 
year, in Talcahuano. The committee 
recommends the use of El Tofo ore and of 
locally manufactured metallurgical coke 
mixed with domestic charcoal as a re- 
ducing agent. For heat, electric power 
from the Abanico hydroelectric plant 
that is now under construction, is ad- 
vised. 
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Formation of a company with 60 per- 
cent of the capital to be subscribed by 
individuals and 40 percent by the State 
is also recommended. 

A new mill could be in operation in 3 
years, the report states, if the necessary 
machinery is obtainable. 


NEW ZEALAND’s IMPORTS OF IRON WIRE 


Imports of iron wire into New Zealand 
increased considerably in the first 6 
months of 1943, having a value of £NZ- 
508,417 compared with £NZ138,220 in the 
January—June 1942 period. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF MILITARY 
FOOTWEAR 


Canadian production of all types of 
military footwear—leather, canvas, and 
rubber—is averaging more than 100,000 
pairs a week, states a Canadian publica- 
tion. More than 10,000,000 pairs have 
been purchased since the beginning of 
the war, the publication states. Approx- 
imately 50 shoe manufacturers and rub- 
ber factories with a total of 15,000 em- 
ployees are kept busy turning out boots 
and shoes for the services. 


COLOMBIAN LEATHER EXPORT MARKET 


Colombia has built up a substantial 
leather export market in recent years, 
most of the shipments having gone to 
neighboring Latin American countries. 

At present there are 119 establish- 
ments in Colombia engaged in tanning 
and finishing various types of leather. 
The two largest have recently effected a 
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merger. Approximately 109 of these tan- 
neries have a capital under 50,000 pesos. 


Hides and Skins 


EXPORTS FROM KENYA AND TANGANYIKA 


Total value of hides and skins ex- 
ported from Kenya in 1942 was £295,049. 

Exports of hides from Tanganyika 
during 1942 totaled 2,569 tons valued at 
£171,015, according to an East African 
publication. 


Lumber and 
Products 


ARGENTINA INCREASES PLYwoop IMPORTS 


Argentina’s imports of plywood in- 
creased slightly in 1942 compared with 
the preceding year, the foreign press 
reports. 

The total for 1942 was 12,224 tons; im- 
ports in 1941 amounted to 12,136 tons. 


CANADIAN LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Canadian lumber shipments to the 
United Kingdom greatly increased in 
the first half of 1943, according to sta- 
tistics furnished by the Maritime Lum- 
ber Bureau. 

Exports to the United Kingdom in the 
first half of 1943 amounted to more than 
363,000,000 board feet, compared with 
134,000,000 for the first 6 months of 1942. 
However, shipments to the United States 
during the corresponding period declined 
sharply—from 761,000,000 feet in the first 
half of 1942 to 332,000,000 in the first 
half of 1943—a decrease of more than 50 
percent. 

Shipments through New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia to the United Kingdom, 
exclusive of Douglas fir, amounted to 73,- 
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000,000 feet for the first half of 1943, 
an increase of 10,000,000 feet over the 
corresponding period in 1942. Lumber 
exports to the United States from these 
two Provinces, exclusive of Douglas fir, 
declined slightly—from 31,000,000 feet in 
the first half of 1942 to 29,000,000 for 
the first 6 months of 1943. 

A considerable decrease in sold stocks 
at the end of June is indicated by re- 
ports from 77 mills in New Brunswick 
and 99 mills in Nova Scotia. Unsold 
stocks on June 30 also showed a decline, 
the total quantity of all species on hand 
being reported as slightly more than 
8,000,000 feet. 


WoopEN BiLocks USED IN EIRE FOR 
FIREWOOD 


Wooden blocks have been used in Eire 
for firewood to supplement limited fuel 
supplies, the British press reports. 

However, trees may not be cut for fire- 
wood unless they have been inspected and 
declared unfit for other purposes. 


SWEDISH LUMBER SITUATION 


Aktiebolaget Statens Skogindustrier 
(State Forest Industries, Inc.), estab- 
lished in Sweden in 1941 to operate the 
State Forest Administration’s industrial 
plants, showed favorable results in 1942, 
the first full year of operation, accord- 
ing to the organization’s annual report. 

Lumber production in 1942 totaled 
90,000 standard (1 standard=1,980 board 
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Ten Banana-Dehydrating 
Plants for Mexico 


Plans for the construction in 
Mexico of 10 banana-dehydrating 
plants were recently revealed by 
Dr. Donald F. Othmer, head of the 
Department of Chemical Engineer- 
ing of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn (as reported in the Mexi- 
can Review). Dr. Othmer made 
the announcement after carrying 
out an extensive survey of possibili- 
ties in Latin America. Reports 
state that Dr. Othmer has returned 
to Mexico to establish the first 
plant, and this is expected to be in 
operation by the end of this year. 

Mexico’s banana harvests during 
recent years fell off considerably, 
in consequence of the inability to 
transport them to the foreign con- 
sumers. From 1939 to 1940 the de- 
crease was more than 100,000 tons. 
However, with the bettering of 
transportation facilities and with 
the impetus that will be given to 
the industry through the new 
plants, it is expected that harvests 
will register noteworthy increases. 

Dehydrated bananas are needed 
in large quantities for the armed 
forces of the United Nations. The 
banana-dehydrating industry in 
Mexico is at present in the “infant” 
Stage. The proposed plants will 
increase production greatly and 
should, it is anticipated, transform 
the industry completely. 
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feet) and the output of cellulose and 
chemical products amounted to 37,000 
tons. Practically the entire cellulose 
output, or about 36,000 tons, valued at 
9,100,000 crowns, was sold during the 
year. Lumber sales amounted to 82,000 
standards, valued at 31,700,000 crowns. 
Chemical production is expected to show 
a considerable increase for 1943, since 
increased facilities are being made avail- 
able. 

Approximately 5,600,000 crowns were 
spent in 1942 for plant expansions and 
modernization. A large sum was used 
for increasing motor-fuel production at 
the Pitea and Skinnskatteberg wood- 
distillation works. Additions to the 
Skinnskatteberg sawmill and to the 
Karlsborg sulfate plant were completed. 
New equipment installed at the Batska- 
renas sawmill permits production of 100 
percent kiln-dried lumber. The saw- 
mill at Karlsborg is also being converted 
for kiln drying. Both the Karlsborg and 
Sjobacka plants were completely elec- 
trified during the year. 

The Salsaker sawmill recently re- 
sumed operations for what may be its 
last season, as the State loan expires in 
1943. If the mill is not sold to private 
interests, it is expected to be closed 
permanently. 

Swedish lumber export sales for the 
first 7 months of 1943 amounted to 
165,000 standard (1 standard=1,980 
board feet), say timber trade reports. 

Sales on the domestic market by ex- 
port mills totaled 115,000 standards on 
August 1, an increase of 20,000 standards 
over the corresponding period in 1942. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


MACHINERY FIRM CONTROLLED BY FARM 
ASSOCIATION 


The Svenska Lantmannens Riksfor- 
bund (National Association of Swedish 
Farmers), a union of farmers’ organiza- 
tions, has acquired control of a firm 
dealing in machinery and agricultural 
implements. 

In 1942, the Association took over a 
building-materials agency. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


Exports FROM COLOMBIA 


Pharmaceutical specialties amounting 
to 45,551 net kilograms and valued at 
77,733 pesos were exported by Colombia 
during the first 6 months of 1943, pre- 
liminary reports from that country show. 
Almost 83 percent of this total went 
to Panama and 10 percent to Venezuela. 


SHORTAGE OF Two ESSENTIAL DrucGs IN 
EIRE 


The only essential drugs of which there 
are acute shortages in Eire are phenol 
and mercury salts, according to a mem- 
ber of Council of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Ireland. The Government Re- 
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search Bureau is taking steps to improve 
the supply of phenol. 


MEXICO CULTIVATING MEDICINAL PLants 
FORMERLY IMPORTED 


Eight plants which yield medicinals 
and insecticides are being cultivated for 
the first time in Mexico at several new 
agricultural stations, where United 
States specialists are cooperating with 
the Mexican Department of Agriculture, 

Belladonna, used in treating heart ail- 
ments and in corn plasters, formerly 
came from central Europe. During 
World War I its price was $5 per pound, 
Before the present conflict it was 15 
cents a pound and since then has in- 
creased to 20 times that amount. Later 
it dropped to $1.50. It is hoped generally 
that a new supply produced in Mexico 
may stabilize the price. 

Property belonging to the Governor of 
Sonora was made available for the red- 
squill program. At this location in 
Lower California, experts are attempt- 
ing to raise a plant with consistently 
high poison; the poison percentage con- 
tent of Mediterranean red squill fluc- 
tuated greatly. Red squill is needed to 
protect wartime food supplies from ro- 
dents. 

Senna, peppermint, henbane, stramo- 
nium, and pyrethrum have also been 
planted in Mexico recently. Before the 
war they came from such widely diver- 
gent places as India, Egypt, and Japan. 

The Department of Health of Mexico 
announced recently that there are 60,000 
cinchona plants growing on an experi- 
mental farm at Guatimoc, State of Chia- 
pas, where work was begun 2 years ago. 
A small factory, established in that area 
for the extraction of quinine, has begun 
operations. 

Since this experiment appears to be 
successful, the Health Department is be- 
ginning surveys in Veracruz, Oxaca, and 
Michoacan, with the idea of developing 
new plantations. 

It is believed that, within a few years, 
Mexico will not only have enough qui- 
nine for its own domestic consumption, 
but also will have an exportable surplus. 


ALOE PRODUCTION NETHERLANDS WEST 
INDIES 


During the quarter ended September 
30, 1943, production of aloes in the Neth- 
erlands West Indies amounted to ap- 
proximately 2,000 cases, a 100-percent 
increase over the output of 1,000 cases 
during the first half of 1943. 

During the first 9 months of 1943, 
1,100 cases were exported and stocks on 
hand on September 30 were estimated at 
1,900 cases. 

About 75 percent of the crop has been 
harvested. Work has been suspended 
because of the labor shortage and high 
wages. 


NEW ZEALAND IMPORTS INCREASE 


The value of medicinal preparations 
and drugs imported by New Zealand 
during the first 6 months of 1943 was 
£NZ231,810, according to an official pub- 
lication of that country. This is an in- 
crease of more than 60 percent over the 
£NZ143,954 worth of products received 
during the corresponding period of 1942. 
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SwIss PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURE 


Swiss chemical companies have re- 
ported that the pharmaceutical branches 
of their industry had good earnings in 
1942. Domestic consumption of certain 
new products was most marked, and it 
appears now that several of these arti- 
cles will be received favorably on the 
foreign market after the war. 

One large firm which manufactures 
pharmaceutical products and which re- 
ported an increase in profits over 1941 
revealed, however, that neither its do- 
mestic nor its foreign stocks have in- 
creased, and that, though raw materials 
have been difficult to secure, this obstacle 
in most cases had been largely overcome, 
and materials were assured for the 
greater part of 1943. Raw materials are 
more expensive and turn-over of prod- 
ucts has increased, it was added. Im- 
provements in factory methods are said 
to be the reason prices have not been 
raised. 

Because it is felt that undernourish- 
ment and lack of proper hygiene have 
increased in great measure in Europe, 
work on new buildings and installations 
for research and production of pharma- 
ceuticals has been hastened in Switzer- 


land. 
Metal 


and Minerals 


CEYLON’S GRAPHITE SHIPMENTS DECREASE 


Graphite shipments from Ceylon in the 
period from January to September 30, 
1943, totaled 298,889 hundredweight, a 
considerable decrease from the 433,367 
hundredweight shipped in the first 9 
months of 1942. Stocks on hand at the 
end of September 1943 totaled 1,220 tons. 

The present contract with the United 
Kingdom terminates at the end of 1943 
and the foreign press says that the con- 
tract proposed for 1944 involves a reduc- 
tion in price and quantity. 


GOLD AND SILVER EXPorRTsS FRoM HONDURAS 


The value of gold and silver exports 
from Honduras increased to $114,157 in 
August 1943 and $120,206 in September 
from the $75,172 reported for July 1943. 


PHOSPHATE MINING, NEW ZEALAND 


An area of about one-half acre at 
Clarendon, New Zealand, contains a 
minimum of 27,000 tons of hard phos- 
phate-bearing sandstone, says the Brit- 
ish press. 

Production of serpentine superphos- 
phate in North Island has continued, 
more than 15,000 tons of serpentine rock 
having been delivered to manufacturers 
for conversion into serpentine super- 
phosphate. 

Geological and chemical examinations 
of a serpentine mass at Black Ridge, 
Mossburn, Otago, revealed at least 6,000 
tons of recoverable serpentine, the re- 
port states. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN GREECE 


Principal metals now being produced 
in Greece are nickel and chrome, says 
the foreign press. Nickel mines at At- 
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alante and Karditsa have a monthly 
production of 3,000 tons of ore with 2424 
percent nickel content, and output of 
the mine at Larimne is about 2,000 tons. 

The German Krupp Works receives 
the entire output of chrome ore from 
Greece, and the price paid by Germany 
is reported to have risen from 80 reichs- 
marks a ton to 300 to 400 reichsmarks 
in the year between September 1941 and 
August 1942. 

The Laurion mines have discontinued 
production of lead. 

Monthly production of the bauxite 
mines near Amphissa is reported to be 
about 3,000 tons a month. 


ScHEELITE PRODUCTION STIMULATED BY 
NEw ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


To stimulate production of scheelite in 
New Zealand, two of the principal mines 
of the Glenorchy District, Lake Waka- 
tipu, have been taken over by the Mines 
Department, the foreign press reports. 

In 1942, a total of 16 tons of scheelite 
concentrates was obtained, and the 
equivalent of 70% tons of 65 percent 
tungstic acid content concentrates was 
produced. Production of 16 tons of con- 
centrates was reported for the first 5 
months of 1943, and output is expected 
to be maintained at this rate during the 
remainder of the year. 

In addition to the Government-oper- 
ated mines, there are a number of small 
producers from whom increased output 
is expected. Some scheelite also comes 
from Macrae’s Flat, but Glenorchy con- 
tinues to be the most important source. 


New ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF METALS 


The value of pig lead, tin ingots, and 
brass pipes and plates imported into New 
Zealand in the first 6 months of 1943 in- 
creased over the value of these imports 
in the comparable period of 1942; de- 
creases are reported in the value of im- 
ports of copper pipes and plates, and of 
copper wire. Details are shown in the 
table following: 


[Value in New Zealand pounds] 








| First 6 First 6 
Item months of months of 
1942 1943 
as ncn nardieithiton | 22, 250 37, 585 
yc: aes 5 114, 724 
Brass pipes and plates... 24, 324 28, 75 
Copper pipes and plates__. 72, 980 60, 216 
COREE WE viens ncséastinks 49, 796 48, 900 








Mica MINING INCREASED IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Increased mining of mica in Southern 
Rhodesia, particularly in the Lomagundi 
area, is reported by the foreign press. 
A 15-percent increase in the price of 
mica, recommended by the government 
of Southern Rhodesia, has been accepted 
by the British Ministry of Supply. 


SWEDEN Now REFINING ZINC 


Output of about 5,000 metric tons of 
zinc a year is expected from a refinery in 
Trollhattan, Sweden, which was sched- 
uled to resume operations in the fall of 
1943 after having been closed since 1925. 
The Swedish ore that is to be refined was 
formerly exported to Belgium and Ger- 
many for this purpose. 
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SHARING OUR DAILY BREAD 


Zinc waste from Swedish galvanizing 
works is treated by another Trollhattan 
refinery which expects to handle about 
5,000 metric tons of zinc waste a year. 
New methods now in use at this plant 
will result in the utilization of practically 
100 percent of the zinc contained in the 
waste. Byproducts extracted include 
ammonium chloride, zinc gray (a second- 
grade quality of zinc white), and iron. 
This company plans in the future to re- 
fine zinc ore. 


OUTPUT IN TANGANYIKA 


Good progress in lead production by a 
company in Tanganyika that is using 
equipment produced locally is reported 
by the foreign press. A_ substantial 
quantity is to be sold to the Tanganyika 
government during the first year of pro- 
duction. 

Looking toward the use of graphite 
from Tanganyika in the war industries, 
samples have been sent by air to the 
United Kingdom for testing. 

Eleven thousand pounds of mica were 
awaiting shipment from Tanganyika in 
September, and a conservative estimate 
placed production for the remainder of 
1943 at 30,000 pounds. 


DIAMOND “STRIKE” IN VENEZUELA 


A rich diamond “strike” in the region 
of Alto Caroni River, Venezuela, is re- 
ported in the foreign press. A number 
of diamonds said to total 400 carats were 
found in one small excavation. Opera- 
tions in search of alluvial diamonds and 
gold have been in progress in this region 
for 5 years. 


SaLtt PANS OF WESTERN THRACE 


Salt production on the coast of Thrace, 
west of Dedeagach (Alexandroupolis), 
amounted last summer to 300,000 kilo- 
grams daily or an estimated 15,000,000 

ilograms for the season, says the for- 
eign press. Output is sufficient to sat- 
isfy all of Bulgaria’s needs. 

Natural salt pans for the production 
of salt are filled by the side with water 
from the Aegean Sea, and the water is 
evaporated by the sun, leaving a deposit 
of salt. 
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The salt content of water from the 
Aegean Sea averages 36 to 37 percent, 
or about twice as much as the Black Sea, 
according to the report. 


Naval Stores, 
Waxes, and Resins 


Cavassu Wax May CREATE NEw INDUSTRY 
IN BRAZIL 


A new Brazilian industry, exploita- 
tion of cauassu wax, reportedly will not 
be developed further until after the war. 
Manpower shortages as well as various 
other wartime difficulties make present 
commercial advance impossible. 

The greatest advantage of producing 
cauassu is that its harvest is much easier 
than that of the carnauba palm, yet the 
wax obtained from the underside of the 
cauassu leaf is said to be equal in qual- 
ity to that of the carnauba. 

Cauassu grows on the highlands of the 
State of Para. Its appearance resembles 
a small banana tree, and, because of this 
diminutiveness, the leaves are easily ac- 
cessible. The problem of transporting 
the crop is minimized by the fact that 
the plant flourishes near streams. 

One problem awaiting solution for 
both cauassu and carnauba wax produc- 
tion is that of improving the means of 
extracting wax from the leaves; much of 
the product is said to be lost by the hand 
method now employed. 

Leaves of the cauassu plant are used at 
present to wrap fresh meat and to make 
containers for flour, sugar, and similar 
products. 


Curr-Tar DISTILLATION, INDIA 


Retorts for large-scale distillation of 
chir tar have been set up in the United 
Provinces of India, according to the lat- 
est annual report of the Indian Forest 
Institute. 

The product is suitable for use in rope- 
and rubber-manufacturing plants and 
in the manufacture of medicinals, it is 
stated. 


TURPENTINE AND ROSIN PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Rosin production in India for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1943, amounted 
to 1,058 long tons; stocks on hand on 
June 30 totaled 1,565 tons. 

Turpentine output during the June 
quarter was 233 long tons, and stocks 
at the end of the quarter amounted to 
396 long tons. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


BELGIAN CONGO INCREASES PALM- AND 
Castor-OIL OUTPUT 


The Belgian Congo now ranks secong 
in world production of palnf oil and has 
increased its output of that commodity 
50 percent since the war began, reports 
the foreign press. 

The mandated territories of the Bel- 
gian Congo produced five times as much 
castor oil in 1942 as they did prior to 
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Chile’s Achievement in 
Rice Production 





Eleven years ago, in 1932, Chile 
produced practically no rice and 
imported 8,500 metric tons. But, 
in the relatively short period that 
has elapsed since the year men- 
tioned, Chile has turned the former 
shortage into a surplus, and in the 
harvest of 1942-43 (our winter is of 
course the Chilean summer) more 
than 100,000 metric tons of rice 
were produced in the Republic—12 
times the amount of the imports of 
1932, and a quantity sufficiently 
large to supply the entire home 
market and leave a surplus of 28,- 
000 tons for exportation. These 
facts are set forth in a recent ar- 
ticle in the newspaper La Ercilla, 
of Santiago, which characterizes 
the achievement as a “Chilean 
miracle.” 

This transformation of an im- 
ported commodity into an export 
crop has had, the writer notes, a 
decidedly wholesome effect on the 
nation’s economy. As late as 1940 
Chile imported 400 metric tons of 
rice at a cost of 500,000 pesos. The 
area now devoted to rice in the Re- 
public reportedly exceeds 65,000 
acres. The present retail price of 
rice in Chile is about 3 pesos per 
kilogram. 

Chief present concern of Chile’s 
rice growers, according to the ar- 
ticle in the Santiago paper, is 
whether or not they will be able to 
compete on a price basis with rice 
from the Far East in the post-war 
era. 
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the war, claims a high-ranking official 
of that country as reported in the 
foreign press. 


FATS AND OIL SITUATION IN BULGARIA 


The fats-and-oils situation in Bul- 
garia is indicated in two recent items 
appearing in the foreign press. One 
article concerns a conference held by 
the Supreme Commissar for Wartime 
Economy, which was attended by several 
other high-ranking Bulgarian officials. 
The discussion concerned itself with the 
most acute problems of the production 
and distribution of fats as well as cloth- 
ing and footwear, the report states. 

The other item deals with new and 
more stringent regulations in respect to 
the processing of oil-bearing seeds. As 
a result of an October decree, the Direc- 
tion for the Purchase and Export of 
Cereals will sell oil-bearing seeds only 
to commercial oil factories, and the fac- 
tories, on their part, can receive no seed 
except that obtained from this govern- 
mental organization. 

Those firms which are not Officially 
recognized as commercial mills or fac- 
tories by the Direction may still process 
sunflower, white-poppy, and sesame seed 
if it is obtained from the producers di- 
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rectly, but no pumpkin seed, tobacco 
seed, muskmelon seed, cottonseed, water- 
melon seed, linseed, soybeans, or grey 
poppy seed can be processed by them, 
nor can they accept payment for the 
processing in kind—that is, seed or oil. 

The Direction for the Purchase and 
Export of Cereals also indicates those 
factories which may sell oilcake. 

After the extraction of the oil, the fac- 
tory issues a certificate when it delivers 
the product to the producers. Processing 
operations are closely controlled by the 
Direction, and all noncommercial con- 
cerns must obtain from that govern- 
mental body, authorization to commence 
operations. 


CANADIAN FLAXSEED MOVEMENTS VIA GREAT 
LAKES 


Movements of Canadian flaxseed down 
the Great Lakes between the opening 
of navigation and October 21, 1943, 
amounted to 3,714,538 bushels, according 
to data released by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion’s Bureau of 
Statistics. 

These figures represent an amount 10 
times as great as the quantity trans- 
ported in 1938 and more than 6 times as 
great as the 587,937 bushels shipped in 
1942. Shipments to both Canadian and 
United States ports are included in the 
compilation. 


CANADIAN RAPESEED PROSPECTS 


From the 4,000 acres planted to rape- 
seed in Canada in 1943, more than 2,- 
300,000 pounds of rapeseed are expected. 
About two and one-half times this 
amount would be required to fill the need 
of 2,000,000 pounds of oil for marine- 
engine lubricants. 

The Canadian Government distrib- 
uted 43,604 pounds of rapeseed last 
spring to planters. 


CANADIAN OILSEED REGULATIONS 


Official grades of sunflower seed and 
rapeseed have been established by agen- 
cies of the Canadian Government, which 
also, it has been announced recently, will 
continue to control the sale of flaxseed 
through the 1943-44 crop year. 


CANADIAN LINSEED ACREAGE 


The first published official calcula- 
tion of the probable area seeded to lin- 
seed in Canada in 1943-44 placed the 
total at 5,994,646 acres, compared with 
6,110,373 acres in 1942-43. 

This represents less than a 2-percent 
decrease, according to the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion’s Bureau of 
Statistics. 


EXPORTS OF PALM KERNELS AND PALM OIL 
FROM LIBERIA 


Liberia exported 18,681 bushels of palm 
kernels valued at $10,113 during the cal- 
endar year 1942, according to a report of 
the Bureau of Revenues of the Republic 
of Liberia. No palm kernels were ex- 
ported in 1941. 

No palm oil was exported in 1942, and 
only 55 gallons valued at $6 were shipped 
in the preceding year. 


SESAME PROSPECTS IN NICARAGUA 


Through September 30, 1943, the Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua had loaned a 
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total of 1,873,659 cordobas for the plant- 
ing of 18,662 acres of sesame. All of this 
seed was cultivated in western Nicara- 
gua, with about 50 percent confined to 
the Department of Leon. 

Increased shipping space for sesame 
exports is expected following the harvest. 

During the months of December and 
January, 9,500,000 pounds of sesame seed 
will probably be gathered in Nicaragua. 
Last year’s crop of 8,950,000 pounds was 
about 6 percent less. 


NEW ZEALAND’s LINSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Since May 1, 1943, the new linseed-oil 
factory at Dunedin, New Zealand, has 
exported at least an average of 5,000 
imperial gallons of linseed oil and 50 
long tons of linseed cake weekly. 


ESTIMATED SEED CROPS IN PALESTINE 


The latest estimates on sesame re- 
leased by the Department of Agriculture 
of Palestine place the 1942 crop at 194,205 
déniims (1 déniim=one-fourth of an 
acre) compared with 222,267 doniims in 
the preceding year. Production is esti- 
mated at 6,214 tons—a 253-ton decrease 
from that of 1941. The total value of 
sesame, according to this source, will 
probably amount to LP267,725 compared 
with the harvest in 1941 which, though 
larger in quantity, was worth only 
LP242,189. 

Palestine’s 1942 linseed crop was esti- 
mated to be approximately 85 percent 
greater in acreage, 70 percent greater 
in production, and almost 250 percent 
greater in value than the 1941 harvest, 
according to the latest reports from the 
Department of Agriculture of that coun- 
try. About 2,080 déniims were thought 
to have been planted in 1942, compared 
with 1,133 in the preceding year, and this 
amount probably yielded 159 tons of lin- 
seed, 66 tons more than in 1941. The 
value of this harvest was estimated as 
LP7,330 compared with LP2,120 for the 
last preceding year. 

The latest estimates on sunflower cul- 
tivation released by the Department of 
Agriculture of Palestine place the 1942 
crop at 1,984 doéniims compared with 
1615 déniims in the preceding year. 
Production is estimated to be 123 tons, an 
11-ton increase over that of 1941. While 
1942 acreage increased about 22 percent 
over 1941 and production about 10 per- 
cent, the total value will be almost three 
times greater, it is anticipated. The 
value of the 1942 crop is expected to be 
LP7,060 compared with LP2,664 in 1941. 


PORTUGAL’S OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION 


Portugal’s 1943 production of olive oil 
is estimated at 80,000,000 liters, com- 
pared with 38,000,000 liters in 1942 and 
100,250,000 liters in 1941, according to a 
foreign newspaper. Because of the 
scarcity of animal fats, all but 10,000,000 
liters will be needed for domestic con- 
sumption. 


RUMANIAN FATS SITUATION 


The German-controlled press recently 
admitted that deficiencies of vegetable 
and animal fats had been felt in all 
European countries and that Rumania 
was no exception in this respect—par- 
ticularly after Bessarabia was lost in 
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1940. That Province supplied about 69 
percent of the country’s total production. 
Rumania’s fats position was further 
weakened by poor crops in 1941 and 1942. 

The report added, however, that the 
condition was different in 1943 because 
about 22,000 carloads of vegetable oil 
were available. This source stated that 
animal fats had been on the rise also 
and were expected to increase in the 
autumn of 1943 when large numbers of 
cattle and hogs were to be slaughtered. 

The National Economy Minister of 
Rumania has approved a ruling by which 
the Undersecretariate of Supply has the 
authority to control and limit the con- 
sumption and distribution of animal and 
vegetable fats as well as oil-bearing seeds 
and their byproducts, according to a re- 
cent item in the German-controlled 
press. 


SITUATION IN “SLOVAKIA” 


Farmers in “Slovakia’”’ have been for- 
bidden to decrease their 1941-42 acreage 
of linseed, the German-controlled press 
reports. In addition, the Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry has “re- 
quested” all farmers to use at least 4.5 
percent of their ground for oilseed cul- 
tivation in the crop year 1943-44, though 
the crop may be freely chosen, with the 
exception of flax which can be culti- 
vated only on a contract basis. 

The Nazi newspapers further declare 
that, compared with 1941, oleaginous 
cultivation in “Slovakia” increased al- 
most one and one-half times in 1942, 
five and one-half times in 1943, and is 
expected to be seven and one-half times 
greater in 1944. 


Fats RATION IN SWEDEN 


The edible-fat ration in Sweden this 
autumn was the same as it was a year 
ago—35.7 grams (about 1% ounces) for 
each person daily. 


SWEDISH IMPORTS OF OIL DECREASE 


Imports of animal and vegetable oils 
into Sweden decreased in value from 
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169,000,000 crowns for the first half of 
1942 to 156,000,000 crowns for the cor- 
responding period of 1943, according to 
official reports from that country. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


GASOLINE CONSUMPTION IN CANADA 


Despite a sharp increase in Canadian 
gasoline consumption during the second 
quarter of 1943 compared with the cor- 
responding period of the preceeding 
year, total consumption for the first 6 
months of 1943, according to a Canadian 
publication, was 113,936 barrels below 
that of the comparable period of 1942. 

From 4,849,308 barrels of gasoline con- 
sumed during the first quarter of this 
year, consumption shot upward to 7,009,- 
316 barrels in the second quarter. Last 
year’s consumption was more even, 
having come to 5,369,152 barrels in the 
first quarter and 6,593,408 barrels in the 
second quarter. 

Figures of the Office of the Oil Con- 
troller indicate that the Maritime Prov- 
inces increase their consumption from 
932,949 barrels in the first half of 1942 to 
1,036,589 barrels in the corresponding 
period of 1943. Consumption for Onta- 
rio and Quebec together, in the first half 
of this year, was 6,161,302 barrels, a de- 
crease of 702,532 from the January—June 
period of 1942. The Prairie Provinces 
increased their consumption from 3,243,- 
807 barrels in the first half of last year 
to 3,605,623 in 1943. In British Colum- 
bia consumption rose from 931,970 to 
1,055,110 barrels. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S IMPORTS FROM CANADA 


Nearly all petroleum products used by 
Newfoundland last year originated in 
Canada, according to the Dominion 
press. Of the 3,880,000 gallons of gaso- 
line used for fisheries, all but 550 gallons 
came from Canada. Newfoundland’s 
total consumption of gasoline used for 
motor fuel (1,470,000 gallons), and 973,- 
000 gallons of illuminating fuels were 
imported from Canada. Newfoundland 
used 5,880,000 gallons of petroleum, 
crude and fuel oils, of which 5,878,000 
gallons came from Canada. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF MINERAL 
TURPENTINE 


New Zealand’s imports of mineral tur- 
pentine (petroleum spirits) from the 
United States during the first 6 months 
of 1943 amounted to £NZ12,892, accord- 
ing to figures released for publication by 
the New Zealand Customs Department. 

Imports of vegetable turpentine for 
the same period totaled £NZ10,462. 


Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION IN BULGARIA 


Artificial refrigeration has advanced 
considerably in Bulgaria in recent years, 
press reports from that country state. 
At present, there are 3 large Govern- 
ment-owned refrigeration units, 36 mu- 
nicipal-owned, and 36 privately owned 
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plants. Together, these require approxi- 
mately 15,050,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity. 

Total investment in refrigeration in- 
stallations is reported to be about 450,- 
060,000 leva. 


Shipbuilding 
MotTorsHiIp LAUNCHED IN SWEDEN 


The ore-carrying motorship, Suorva, 
8,960 deadweight tons, was launched in 
Sweden on August 17,1943. It is 442 feet 
10 inches long overall, 56 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 38 feet deep, and is designed 
for a speed of 1334 knots when fully 
loaded. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION OF CIL OF 
EUCALYPTUS 


Chile’s annual production of oil of 
eucalyptus recently was estimated by un- 
official sources of that country at 12,000 
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Dutch Smokers’ Woes and 
Hopes 
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With the importation of tobacco 
from the United States, Egypt, and 
the Balkans at a complete stand- 
still, the Netherlands’ interest in 
growing this product in Dutch soil 
assumes ever larger proportions. 
In 1941 the total production of 
home-grown tobacco amounted to 
10,000 kilograms; in 1942, it rose to 
23,000 kilograms, while the esti- 
mate for the 1943 crop is between 
100,000 and 200,000 kilograms. 

Most of this tobacco is grown by 
amateur planters, in small gardens, 
or even in small plots at the back 
of city homes. According to the 
Amsterdam daily De Telegraaf, 
fermenting of the tobacco under 
the present Nazi regime must be 
carried out by officially appointed 
fermenters, who must treat the 
product for smoking or chewing 
tobacco, or shag. Amateur plant- 
ers cannot send in the tobacco for 
fermenting or for cutting only. 

It is not permissible to have the 
tobacco prepared for cigars or 
cigarettes, although De Telegraaf 
claims that cigarettes made from 
home-grown tobacco have been 
found to be of good quality. The 
process needed for the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes can only be car- 
ried out in cigarette factories. The 
Dutch daily admits that it does not 
know why the authorities are rais- 
ing objections to amateur growers’ 
having their product processed for 
cigarettes, and it expresses the 
hope that a change may be made 
in this rule. 
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liters. (The weight of 1 liter of euca- 
lyptus oil is estimated as 900 grams.) 


LIBERI.N FERFUMERY AND SOAP IMPORTS 


Perfumery valued at $23,288 was im- 
ported by the Republic of Liberia in 1942. 
Other toilet articles imported during that 
calendar year amounted to $13,064, ac- 
cording to figures released by the Bureau 
of Revenues of Liberia. 

During the calendar year 1942, the Re- 
public of Liberia imported 115,204 pounds 
of laundry soap valued at $12,740, the 
Bureau of Revenues of that country re- 
ports., In addition, 16,269 pounds of 
toilet and medicinal soaps worth $3,843 
were received. 


WASHING AND CLEANSING COMPOUNDS 
RATIONED IN SWEDEN 


Washing and cleansing compounds 
which contain more than 4 percent fatty 
acids have been placed under rationing 
regulations in Sweden. 


So.p RATIONING, U. K. 


The Ministry of Food of the United 
Kingdom has announced that supplies 
of soap will be made available to quarry 
employers who are providing washing fa- 
cilities for their workers. One ration 
per each 4 weeks for each worker is the 
allowance. 

An official of two large British soap- 
manufacturing companies recently an- 
nounced that soap rationing in the 
United Kingdom had resulted in a re- 
duction of 18 percent in consumption of 
oils and fats used as soap in the home 
in 1942. An even greater decrease is 
expected in 1943, this source continued. 
There is also a great deal of inter- 
change of soap manufacture to save 
transportation facilities in the United 
Kingdom. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


NORTHERN IRELAND TO MANUFACTURE 
SHEETS FoR U. K. 


Northern Ireland has been designated 
to manufacture sheets for the entire 
United Kingdom. 

Sufficient yarn to double the output 
of standard sheets has been allotted by 
the Board of Trade, in an effort to re- 
plenish the low supply available for the 
retail market. 


Silk and Products 


ARGENTINA’S HOSIERY INDUSTRY 


Manufacture of women’s silk hosiery 
was begun in Argentina about 15 years 
ago, and the industry has grown steadily, 
particularly through export demand 
since the war. 

According to published reports, Argen- 
tina’s 66 hosiery mills produced 13,204,- 
823 pairs of women’s natural silk hosiery 
and 4,742,378 pairs of rayon hosiery in 
1940. In 1941, says the report, 6,798 
pounds of silk hosiery were exported. 
These had expanded to 109,280 pounds 
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in 1942, and reached a high of 135,526 
pounds of silk and mixed silk hosiery 
in the first quarter of 1943. Further 
business is hampered by the virtually 
complete cessation in 1942 of imports 
of silk thread. 

Imports of natural-silk thread had pre- 
viously declined from 285 tons in 1940, 
to 266 tons in 1941. 


Wool and Products 


CANADA RELEASES WOOL FOR CIVILIAN USE 


Avproximately 5,000,000 pounds of New 
Zealand wool were released by the Ca- 
nadian Wood Board Ltd., to be sold by 
dealers and agents for civilian purposes, 
according to a trade publication. 

Purchases must be for not less than 
25,000 pounds. Orders for 50,000 pounds 
or more can be held for shipment at four 
30-day intervals, but not beyond 90 days 
from time of purchase. 

Woolen and worsted mills expect to 
complete Government orders in the near 
future, and plan to expand production 
of civilian goods shortly after the first 
of the year, unless Government needs 
show an unexpected increase. 


MILLS ACTIVE IN SCOTLAND, U. K. 


Utility lines and Government orders 
kept manufacturers of Scotch tweed and 
hosiery fully occupied during October. 

Border woolen mills are reportedly 
booked for a winter of full and steady 
employment. 

The export market remained dull. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


LINEN AND JUTE MILLS ACTIVE, SCOTLAND, 


U. K. 


Linen mills of Scotland were busy on 
Government orders throughout October. 
Raw materials were adequate. 

Jute spinners were busy, and booked 
up for the next 2 or 3 months. 

Both linen and jute mills were in need 
of additional workers. 


Tobacco and ' 


Related Products 


Canadian Tobacco 
Developments 


Canada’s total 1943 crop of flue-cured 
tobacco is estimated at 60,727,000 pounds, 
as compared with 74,000,000 pounds in 
1942. Because of recent price increases, 
however, total revenue to be derived from 
this year’s crop will exceed that of any 
previous year in the history of the in- 
dustry. Net profits to growers, on the 
other hand, are expected to be less than 
at any time in the past because of high 
production costs. 

For the first time in 2 years new mem- 
bers have been accepted into the On- 
tario Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing 
Association, applications of 117 growers 
having been voted on favorably. All 
new members enter with the understand- 
ing that they accept acreage allotments 
as determined by the board of directors 
in 1937. 
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EXPORTS From TANGANYIKA 


Exports of tobacco and manufactures 
from Tanganyika during 1942 came to 
1,838,349 pounds, valued at £145,109, 
states an East African publication. 





Figures on U. S. Trade With 
Latin America 


General imports of merchandise into 
the United States from the 20 Latin 
American Republics exceeded total ex- 
ports to them by $371,000,000 during the 
g-month period that ended with Sep- 
tember 1943, according to the Bureau 
of the Census Department of Com- 
merce. This compares with a net im- 
port balance of $221,000,000 for the same 
period of 1942. 

Significant import balances were 
noted for the 9-month period ended 
September 1943 in our trade with Cuba, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, and 
Uruguay. United States exports to 
Panama and Venezuela exceeded im- 
ports from those countries during the 
same period. 

Merchandise balances for the individ- 
ual Latin American Republics con- 
tinued generally to follow the trend of 
the first 6 months of 1943. Costa Rica, 
which changed from an import to an 
export balance, and the Dominican Re- 
public, which changed from an export 
to an import balance, were the only 
exceptions. 

Gold and silver import balances from 
Latin America recorded considerable de- 
creases in the 9-month period that 
ended with September 1943 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1942. 
Decreases were noted particularly for 
Mexico, Columbia, Peru, and Venezuela, 
with slight increases for Bolivia, Chile, 
and Ecuador. 

The following tables show the Jan- 
uary—September 1942 and 1943 balances 
of trade for both merchandise and gold 
and silver for the individual Latin 
American Republics: 


Net Balance of Trade in Merchandise 
With Latin American Republics, Jan- 
ary-September 1942-43 


[Export balance (+), import balance (—) ] 





9 months 
through 
September 


9 months 
through 


Countr : 
untry September 


1942 1943 
Costa Rica +$657, 000 +-$50, 000 
Guatemala 7, 630, 000 6, 655, 000 
Honduras 351, 000 +1, 036, 000 
Nicaragua 1, 210, 000 +1, 078, 000 
Panama, Republic of +16, 323, 000 +-22, 024, 000 
El Salvador 7, 441, 000 —9, 166, 000 
Mexico__.. +18, 597, 000 — 14, 165, 000 
Cuba. _. 31, 942,000 | — 103, 631, 000 
Dominican Republic 331, 000 —330, 000 
Haiti +347, 000 —1, 276, 000 
Argentina 65, 913, 000 — 73, 330, 000 
Bolivia 10, 040, 000 —8, 516, 000 
Brazil 51, 627, 000 — 50, 774, 000 
Chile 61, 826, 000 78, 439, 000 
Colombia 37, 075, 000 — 42, 702, 000 
Ecuador +1, 258, 000 — 2, 818, 000 
Paraguay 1, 753, 000 —1, 554, 000 
Peru +5, 347, 000 +4, 255, 000 
Uruguay 6, 619, 000 27, 373, 000 
Venezuela +-19, 648, 000 +-20, 967, 000 


Total —221, 581,000 | —371, 319, 000 
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Net Balance of Trade in Merchandise 
and Gold and Silver With Latin 
American Republics, January—Sep- 
tember 1942-43 


{Export balance (+), import balance (—)] 





| 9months 9 mee 4g 
. . | through throug 
Country September | September 
1942 | 1942 
Costa Rica +$222,000 | —$143, 000 
Guatemala —7, 665, 000 | —6, 669, 000 
Honduras —1, 735, 000 | +-644, 000 
Nicaragua —7, 628,000 | —4,801,000 
Panama, Republic of +16, 318,000 | +22, 025, 000 
FE] Salvador 5 | —8, 593,000 | —9, 947, 000 
Mexico —32, 932,000 | —19, 631,000 
Cuba : a ; —31, 926,000 | —103, 518, 000 
Dominican Republic —513, 000 | —362, 000 
Haiti ee ee +340, 000 | —1, 276, 000 


Argentina | —66, 096,000 | —73, 485, 000 


Bolivia. -- —10, 135,000 | —11, 037, 000 
Brazil —51, 584,000 | —850, 774, 000 
Chile , — 64, 093, 000 —82, 469, 000 
Colombia —47, 725, 000 —42, 702, 000 
Ecuador : 2 —819, 000 — 5, 759, 000 
Paraguay ben —1, 753, 000 —1, 554, 000 
Peru —5, 528, 000 —4, 779, 000 
Uruguay —6, 620, 000 -- 27, 370, 000 
Venezuela +16, 453, 000 +19, 235, 000 

Total. ..... .----|—312, 012,000 | —404, 372, 000 





Net Balance of Trade in Gold and Silver 
With Latin American Republics, Jan- 
uary—September 1942-43 


{Export balance (+), import balance (—)] 








9 meena 9 _—— 
. : through throug 
Country September | September 
1942 1943 
Costa Rica — $435, 000 — $193, 000 
Guatemala —35, 000 —14, 000 
Honduras 1, 384, 000 — 392, 000 
Nicaragua —6, 418, 000 — 5, 879, 000 
Panama, Republic of —5, 000 | +1, 000 
E] Salvador —1, 152, 000 —781, 000 
Mexico 51, 529,000 | —5, 466,000 
Cuba +16, 000 +131, 000 
Dominican Republic — 182, 000 —32, 000 
Haiti ; —7, 000 ; 

Argentina — 183, 000 — 155, 000 
Bolivia —95, 000 — 2, 521, 000 
Brazil +43, 000 | “- 
Chile —2, 267,000 | —4, 030, 000 

Colombia. - —10, 650, 000 | & 
Ecuador —2,077,000 | —2,941, 000 

Paraguay ete | _ 

Peru 3 —11, 375, 000 —9, 034, 000 
Uruguay —1, 000 | +3, 000 
Venezuela —3, 195,000 | —1, 732,000 
Total —90, 931,000 | —33, 053, 000 








Foreign Trade— 
American Way 


(Continued from p. 13) 


establish and observe standards of con- 
duct that recognize and respect the rights 
of others to follow in like pursuits. 

To the extent that a free system of 
enterprise carries out its social func- 
tion, to that extent does business receive 
its due rewards. And, to the extent that 
trade and commerce flourish, to that ex- 
tent does democracy flourish. Com- 


merce dies when men cease to have faith - 


in each other. 

To the foreign trader whose perspec- 
tive is really wide-ranging, the anxieties 
arising out of wartime sacrifices become 
insignificant. And the very controls that 
breed many of today’s qualms should 
sharpen our sight and deepen our ap- 
preciation of the benefits and advantages 
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of trade under a system of free enter- 
prise. 

With this realization comes the need 
for a steady continuance of sober and 
discriminating judgment. We must ac- 
cept the new responsibilities which are 
essential, now, to maintain the standards 
of our American way. 


Activity Based on Confidence 


Today, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is actively dealing 
with many phases of the problems that 
confront the foreign trader. As is the 
case with the exporter and importer, the 
Bureau’s first concern is the prosecution 
of the war. And until victory is assured, 
it will not be free to resume its full 
peacetime functions. However, our ex- 
perts and analysts are steadily acquiring 
knowledge and information that 
promises to be exceedingly valuable 
when the war is won. Our operations 
in conjunction with the war agencies 
have enabled us to maintain and (we 
believe) improve our material and our 
techniques. 

Our sources of information, particu- 
larly the American Foreign Service, 
which has served us so well in the past, 
are functioning fully. And we are 
assured of their continued efforts to 
make our promotion of the American 
way of foreign trade as effective as 
possible. 

The Bureau looks on post-war foreign 
trade with confidence. It is a confi- 
dence that springs primarily from the 
fact that foreign traders have carried 
on despite seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties; that the foreign-trading 
community recognizes its responsibili- 
ties in working for the common good of 
our free-enterprise system. It is a con- 
fidence based on the belief that the 
American people are determined that 
the post-war era shall mark the birth 
of a lasting world peace in which Ameri- 
can foreign trade will be a dynamic 
force. 
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Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on dates indicated in the Oficial Gazette 
of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from the date of publi- 
cation: 





Date of 
rrade-mark Class number and product | publica- 
tion 
1943 
Quinotan -. No. 3—An anti-malarial | Oct. 
preparation. 
Tanoquina do ; Do. 
Tokintan do id Do. 
Tantokin do Do. 
Totankin do Do. 
Tulipe -. No. 36—Articles of cloth- | Do 
ing. 
Assimilan No. 3 — Pharmaceutical | Do. 
product. 
Cooper No. 41— Preserved herring Do. 
Show No. 48—Perfumery Do. 
Altona No. 12—Metal goods not Do 
included in other classes. 
Neolaxan No. 3 Pharmaceutical Do. 
product. 
Lider .-| No. Agricultural ma- Do. 
chinery. 
No. 2—C hemical products 
Fortuna No. 7—Agricultural ma- Do 
chinery. 
Fertil No. 2—Chemical products Do. 
Goodskin No. 48— Perfumery Do 
Cameo No. 38—Cigarette paper Oct 6 
Photoplay No. 1—Photographic films Do 
No. 8—Photographic ap- 
paratus. 
Glamour No. 44—Tobacco Do 
Flay No. 55 Do 
Hemin No. 3 Pharmaceutical Dx 
product. 
Hepatohemin do Do 
Nelson No. 11—Cutlery and edge Do. 
tools. * 
Continental No. 60—Cinematographic Oct 8 
films. 
Monroe No. 8—Precision and sci- Do. 
entific instruments 
Bac-Lac No. 3 Pharmaceutical Do. 
product. 
Yacht No. 36—Articles of cloth- Do. 
ing 
{ merica No. 6—Machinery and Do. 
tools 
Carmen de A. B. . No. 44—Tobacco Do. 
B.—S. Felix. 
Lubrex No. 4—Raw or partially Do. 


prepared, mineral, vege- 
table and animal prod- 
ucts, used in manufac- 
tures, and not included 
in other classes. 


Kastoline_ No. 47—Illuminating, Do 
heating, or lubricating 
oils and fuels. 

Kastoline No. 4—Vegetable oils Do 

Dextex Brasil No. 4—Rock crystal Oct. 12 

Jumbo No. 1—Paints and var- Do. 
nishes. 

Cromolina No. 1—Chemical product Do 
used for tanning leather. 

Jeep _| No. 36—Articles of cloth- Do. 
ing. 

Virosterona_ No. 3—Pharmaceutical Do. 
product. 

Cholectropina .do Do. 

Florida No. 55—Preparations for Do 


the preservation and 
polishing of furniture 
and floors, and metal 
cleaners. 


Fox ... No. 42—Fermented liq- | Oct. 14 
uors and spirits. 

Citrogel : No. 3—Medicinal and Do 
pharmaceutical product. 

Bio-Sulfa . do . Do 

Aminoides do ; Do 

Sulfamerazine do Oct. 16 

Colonial No. 48—Perfumery Do 

Styx do Oct 15 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 





Trade Mark Applications 
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must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication: 





Date of pub- 


Product : 
P lication 


‘Trade-mark 


1943 
Drugstore and Nov. 8 to 13 
chemical product. 


Hepovite 


Calferro-D do Do 

Zant do Do 

Olma Jewelry, watches, Do 
clocks. 

Ivy do Do 

Planet do Do 

Cologne Extra | Perfumery and toi- Do 

Dry. let. 

Dan Textiles, drygoods, Do 
read y-to-wears 

Victor Scientific instru- Do 
ments. 

Notari Hardware and bazar Do 
drugstore and 
chemical products 

Coptimox Groceries and food- Do 
stuffs. 

Rinso Soap, candles, Do. 
matches. 

Radical. _- do_. Do 





Chile——The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication: 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Class number and 


Trade-mark product 


1012 
Thermador, Airex Venti- | No. 32—Heating, | Nov. 15 

lador, Arex Ventilador, lighting and ven- 

Friolite, Fluoresco, Flu- tilating appara- 

oroluz, Fluorolite. tus 
Progestin, Ictalbon, Car- | No. 75—Chemical Dy 

bictal, L. B. V., Slava- and pharmaceu- 

zol, Urticaza, Estroglan tical products 

Quimio Bras, Orotalgex 

Quimio Bras, Necroton 

Quimio Bras, Caro- 

binase Quimio Bras, 

Krinos, Disco, Bromo- 

kal Larraze, Geldrox, 

Geldroxal, Algedrox, Vi- 

oxyl, Gencyl, Novoxyl, 

Otauriol, Lindol, Fili- 

cin, Ditranol, Ditrolan, 

Ditrolil, Nifedin, Toni 

co Carnaval Veterina- 

rio, Risthal, Nervigenol 

Bendor, Diurosan Fe 

bus, Pavo Tropin Fe- 

bus, Atropaver Febus, 

Nervisedan Febus, Vi- 

tasulin Febus, Notatin, 

Isteron, Nicilin, Toifen, 

Etiron, Feniton, Eni- 

ton, Mendaco, Kitadol 
American Milk Bar, No. 81—Desk ) 

American Express irticles, printed 

matter but not 


per odica 





Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of Novem- 


ber 2, 1943. Opposition must be filed 
before December 6, 1943: 

Trade-mark Class No. and Commodity 
ee. ..._. No. 3—Entire class 
Simplex ____._._._._._-_._... No. 1—Entire class 
EERE ae Se No. 18—Entire class 





Skilled shoemakers operating in Ru- 
mania today number 800, with 600 help- 
ers, reports the foreign press. 
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Flax Flares to 
New Prominence 


(Continued from p. 11) 


What of Uruguay? 


Uruguay is an important producer of 
flaxseed, having exported 103,000 tons in 
1940, but little flax has been grown on a 
commercial scale for textile uses. Some 
interest, however, has been shown in this 
fiber, in both Uruguay and Paraguay, and 
though no important developments have 
as yet been reported, a linen mill is in 
operation in Uruguay. 


Processes of Production 


Commercial fiber flax is an annual, at- 
taining an average height of 42 inches. 
It is adaptable to various soil and clima- 
tic conditions.—but extremes of heat 
and cold, and excessive rain or drought, 
seem to decrease the fiber quality. Finer 
grades of fiber result from placing the 
plants as close together as possible (con- 
sistent, of course, with adequate nourish- 
ment). 

Harvesting must be done at exactly the 
proper time, and is usually performed by 
hand, though some ‘machines have been 
developed. Uprooting the plants by hand 
adds somewhat to the fiber length, as 
even the root fibers can be utilized. 

Fiber is found in the stem, between the 
bark and woody core, and is loosened by 
a retting process. The stems are placed 
in water, either out in the open in a 
dammed stream, or in tanks especially 
built for the purpose. In some sections 
of the globe, the stems are merely spread 
on the ground, where sun, rain, and dew 
combine to decompose the binding sub- 
stances, so that the fiber can readily be 
separated from them. Only by long ex- 
perience can a worker know with cer- 
tainty when the retting process has 
reached the exactly correct stage of de- 
velopment. If under-retted, the extra- 
neous materials adhere with close tenac- 
ity to the fibers, which may be damaged 
by their removal. If over-retted, the 
fibers, too, may be attacked by the ret- 
ting (rotting) process, and become short 
and weak. 

In the next step, called scutching, the 
retted and dried straw is passed through 
corrugated rolls or hammers, to break 
the pith and bark loose from the fiber. 
Here again, extreme skill must be ex- 
ercised to remove all of the extraneous 
matter and still not injure the fiber in 
any way. 


Skilled Operators Vital 


As the quality of the fiber determines 
the price and resultant profit or loss, it 
can readily be seen how vital it is to 
have experienced and skilled operators. 
These are developed through years of 
practice, and few are available in the 
Americas. It may be some years, there- 
fore, before fine-quality flax will be pro- 
duced in the American continents in 
large quantities, although South America 
has already shipped some flax abroad 
which has been declared comparable to 
that produced in Europe. 
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At present there is little North Amer- 
jean demand for fine-quality fiber, as 
factories in the United States do not 
possess the extremely expensive machin- 
ery and highly skilled operators for 
spinning fine linen yarns. 


Flax’s Chief Uses 


High-grade linens of all types form 
the most valuable outlets for flax. Among 
other products are thread, fishlines, fish- 
nets, twine, shoe laces, and parachute 
webbing and cord. All-linen rugs are 
also made from flax fiber, but the filling 
yarn may be made from tow. 

Low- and medium-grade yarns for use 
in the production of cheaper-grade fab- 
rics are uSually spun from tow. 

Our currency paper contains 75 per- 
cent linen, which accounts for its hara- 
ness or “snap,” to say nothing of dur- 
ability. Linen rags, however, are usually 
preferred to raw fiber for this purpose. 





Arabia 


(Continued from p. 9) 


rise on opposite sides of the same pass 
and form the chief lines of communica- 
tion. Between the mountains and the 
sea, north of the mouth of Wadi Sema’il 
and the towns of Muscat and Matrah, lie 
150 miles of fertile plain known as the 
Batinah. South of this, on the land 
side of the mountains, lies the district of 
Sharquiyah. Most of the settled popu- 
lation is found in the Sema’il valley, the 
Batinah and Sharquiyah districts, and 
Dhofar, along the southern coast of the 
boundary of Aden Protectorate. Irriga- 
tion is generally by camel-drawn buckets 
from wells in Batinah and Sharquiyah, 
and from flowing water in the wadis, 


carried in carefully constructed chan- 
nels, either subterranean or above 
ground. 


Date cultivation has been the major 
wealth of Oman, about 90 percent of the 
population being dependent on it, but, 
since the outbreak of war, exports have 
been seriously restricted. The increas- 
ing trade of the large fleet of dhows has 
helped to offset this, but undoubtedly the 
food-supply situation is a problem at 
times. While wheat, barley, maize, mil- 
let, sugarcane, and cotton are grown, 
rice, cereals, and textiles, with tea, coffee, 
and sugar, have been the major imports. 
The other major export is dried fish. 
Since this export has been chiefly to 
nearby India, from which rice is im- 
ported, the native dhow fleet is in a posi- 
tion to relieve the shipping shortage 
appreciably. 

The district of Dhofar presents many 





unique features—coconut palms and 
cows, forested mountains and frank- 
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nerican Exchange Rates 


Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Ciuatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to the dollar. 










| 

Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
j 
| 





Argentina | Paper peso Official A 
Official B 
LL MY 
| Free market 
Bolivia | Boliviano Controlled 
| Curb 
Brazil. Cruzeiro Official 
Free market 
Special free market 
Chile... Peso Official 
| Export draft 
Curb market. 
See ee 
| Gold exchange. 
} Mining dollar 
| Agricultural dollar 
Colombia | do Controlled 
Bank of Republic 
| Stabilization Fund 
| Curb 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba ..-| Peso | Free 
Ecuador | Sucre | Central Bank (official) 
Honduras | Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
| Curb 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 
Peru Sol Free 
Salvador | Colon do 
Uruguay | Peso Controlled 
Free 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
Free 


Average rate | Latest available quotation 

















Approx- 
Sept. mate 
1941 1942 ~ 
1943 equiva- Date, 
— — (Month-| Rate | jentin | 1943 
: ly) U.S. 
currency 
3.73 3. 73 3. 7 3.73 $0. 2681 | Oct. 16 
4.23 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
4. 88 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do 
yan’ 4.00 4.00 - 25 Do 
43. 38 46. 46 42.42 42.42 . 0236 | Nov. 16 
54. 02 49. 66 44. 50 44. 50 . 0225 Do 
16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 . 0606 | Oct. 15 
19. 72 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 . 0509 Do 
20. 68 20. 52 20. 30 20. 30 . 0493 Do. 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | Oct. 30 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do 
31.78 31.75 31.70 31.80 0314 Do 
31.15 31.13 31.00 31.00 0323 Do 
31.15 31.13 31.00 31.00 0323 Do 
31.35 31.13 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
31.15 31.13 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 

1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 .5714 | Nov. 6 
1.76 1.76 1.76 1.76 . 5682 Do. 
(3) (#) (4) (*) (4) Do. 

1. 86 1.77 1.75 1.75 5714 Do. 

5. 85 5.71 5. 63 5. 65 .1770 | Oct. 30 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 .1779 Do. 

. 98 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Nov. 6 
15. 00 14. 39 14. 10 14. 10 0709 | Sept. 30 
2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 4902 Do. 

4. 86 4.85 4.85 4. 85 . 2062 | Nov. 9 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 | Oct. 30 
5.93 5. 24 5.25 . 1887 Do. 

| 333.00 333. 00 333. 00 | 0030 | Oct. 30 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 Do. 
2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 | 4000 Do. 

1.90 | 1.90 1.90 1.90 | . 5263 Do. 
2.31 | 1.90 1. 90 1.90 | . 5263 Do. 

3. 26 | 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | . 2985 | Nov. 15 
5 3.76 | 3. 45 3. 35 3.35 | . 2985 Do. 











Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 


Since November 1, 


1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Established March 25 


For class 2 merchandise 1.795; class 3, 1.87: class 4, 1.195. 


‘ For class 2 merchandise, 1.765" class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 


5 July 24—-December 31. 


NOTE 
into Argentina 


Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





incense groves, cave dwellers and hyenas. 
The people of the coastal plain are no- 
ticeably negroid, and the people of the 
mountains, living in caves and adhering 
to pagan cults, are thought by some to 
be remnants of an aboriginal race. 


Trucial Oman and Qatar 


North of Oman, along the coast of the 
Persian Gulf, lies the district formerly 
known as the Pirate Coast, but now as 
Trucial Oman, since its Sheiks have es- 
tablished a permanent truce with the 
British Government. The independent 
peninsula of Qatar juts into the Persian 
Gulf at the northern limit of this district. 
The population of this section is for the 
most part settled. The chief industry is 
pearl diving. Vegetables are grown in 
the interior by irrigation from wells. 
Cereals, dates, and piece goods have been 
the principal imports. 


Kuweit 


Above Trucial Oman, the eastern 
boundary of Saudi Arabia stretches for 


~00 miles along the coast. In the far 
northern corner lies the small Sultanate 
of Kuweit. This little land depends 
chiefly on its port, Kuweit Town, which 
is the center of trade for neighboring 
Bedouins. Fishing, pearl diving, and 
boat building are the local industries. 
Sulphur and oil concessions have been 
granted to a United States company. 


Bahrein 


Just north of the peninsula of Qatar 
lie the Bahrein Islands, ruled by an Arab 
sheik under a treaty with Great Britain. 
Before the discovery of oil the people of 
the islands were dependent on pear] div- 
ing and a little shipbuilding. Fresh 
water had to be hauled from the main- 
land. It was in drilling for water that 
Major Holmes tapped the great reservoir 
of oil under the islands. In 1932, $50,000 
worth of oil was realized, and the figure 
passed $2,000,000 in 1941. Manamah, 
the port, also serves as an entrepdét for 
the neighboring mainland, with more 
than 50 percent of the imports being re- 
exported in 1938. With the development 
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of the harbor at Ras Tanura by the oil 
company, this transshipment trade has 
probably decreased. Bahrein compares 
with Aden Colony in its cosmopolitan 
and metropolitan aspect. 


Summary of Prospects 


Although progress has been made in 
extending agriculture in many parts of 
the Arabian peninsula, in settling some 
of the nomads and in bringing a measure 
of peace and security to the land, the 


nature of the area is such that it can be’ 


no more than barely self-sufficient in 
food—if that. The hides and wool and 
butter derived from the scanty desert 
pasturage are in more generous supply 
than the cereals and fruits of the oases 
and villages. No one can say what the 
future income from the pilgrimages may 
be; under present conditions it has 
proved undependable. The pearl-diving 
industry, once thriving, has suffered 
from the competition of cultured and 
synthetic pearls. No complete survey 
has been made of the mineral resources; 
but aside from petroleum there is no 
present indication of mineral wealth. 

The future prosperity of Arabia de- 
pends to a large extent on its oil deposits 
and the agricultural development made 
possible by revenue from oil. Undoubt- 
edly the penetration of western influence 
will bring many changes to the ancient 
ways, but it is doubtful whether the re- 
sources of the land will supply even the 
present population with anything ap- 
proximating the western standard of liv- 
ing. 





Cuba Celebrates Thirteenth 
Anniversary of Air-Mail Service 


With appropriate ceremonies, the R2- 
public of Cuba celebrated, October 30, 
the thirteenth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of national air-mail service. 

Companhia Nacional Cubana de Avia- 
cion (Cubana), Cuban affiliate of Pan 
American World Airways, inaugurated 
the first air-mail service in the island on 
October 30, 1930, one year after the com- 
pany was founded, and has provided the 
4,000,000 inhabitants of Cuba with un- 
interrupted mail, passenger, and express 
service since. 

CNCA is one of the oldest aviation 
enterprises in the Western Hemisphere 
and enjoys the reputation of being one 
of the most efficient domestic air serv- 
ices in the world. Daily service is pro- 
vided between all sections of the 
Republic, and connections are made to 
the United States, Mexico, Central and 
South America by the Clippers of Pan 
American Airways and its affiliates. 
Cubana planes fly 3,000 miles daily in 
serving 14 airports. 

In 1942, by flying 3,778,359 passenger- 
miles and 953,962 plane-miles without 
accident, CNCA for the second consecu- 
tive year was awarded an annual 
aviation safety award from the Inter- 
American Safety Council, and set a 
98.86 percent efficiency record. The 
only other Latin American air line to 
receive this award for 1942 was Com- 
panhiia Mexicana de Aviacion. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessn:en. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
November 20, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The November 20 issue contains 
these articles: 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE BE- 
FORE CONGRESS REGARDING THE Moscow 
CONFERENCE. 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH C. GREW BEFORE THE 
HOLLAND SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE SuP- 
PLEMENT 2 TO REVISION VI. 


ALINEMENT OF THE NATIONS IN THE WanR. 
AxIs AGAINST THE WORLD. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CON- 
GRESS ON UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND RE- 
HABILITATION ADMINISTRATION. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH 
THE SOVIET UNION. 


PUBLICATION OF “FOREIGN RELATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, JAPAN: 1931-1941,” 
VoLvumE I. 


Other Publications 


Your BuSINESS AFTER THE WAR. The 
Research Institute of America, Inc. 1943. 
Research Institute Analysis 31. 61 pp. 
Price, $1 to institute members; $2 to non- 
members. Outlines preparations and 
adjustments which individual businesses 
can make now to ease conditions that will 
have to be faced after the war. Examines 
three definite areas of post-war plan- 
ning: The period until the end of war 
with Germany; the interval between 
Germany’s defeat and victory over Ja- 
pan; and the beginning of the peacetime 
era. Includes a post-war timetable in 
color, charting the specific steps that 
should be taken in planning for each 
period. 

Available from: The Research Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., 292 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR THE BUSINESSMAN. 
Eugene Van Cleef. 1943. 256 pp. Price, 
$2.75. Shows how modern geographical 
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knowledge, with special emphasis on 
economic and commercial divisions, can 
apply to the improvement of business, 
Maps, markets, material resources 
climate and weather, communications, 
international boundaries, and other fac. 
tors, are discussed as they relate to 
specific problems of advertising, retajj 
selling, construction, farming, price con. 
trol, international trade, and so on. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 East 
33d Street, New York, N. Y. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STatgEs 
(FouRTH EDITION). Graham H. Stuart. 
1943. 517 pp. Price, $5. A brief survey 
of our diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions with those Latin American coun- 
tries whose interests have been most 
closely associated with those of the 
United States. In this new edition are 
mentioned many of the changes which 
have resulted from the Good Neighbor 
Policy and the entry of Western Hemi- 
sphere nations into the war. Some space 
is devoted also to Nazi subversive activj- 
ties in these countries. 

Available from: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., 35 West 32d Street, New York 1, 
N. Y. 


THE DISPLACEMENT OF POPULATION IN 
EuroPe. Eugene M. Kulischer. 1943, 
Studies and Reports Series O (Migra- 
tion) No. 8. 175 pp. Price $1. A study 
aimed toward showing the nature and 
magnitude of the problems that have 
been brought about by the upheaval of 
the populations of Europe as a result of 
the war, and which will confront the 
world after victory. Demonstrates that 
satisfactory solution of these problems 
must be based on close international co- 
operation. 

Available from: International Labour 
Office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 
DD: &. 


TRANSPORTATION: War AND Postwar. G. 
Lloyd Wilson (ed.). 1943. The Annals, 
November 1943. 265 pp. Price, $2. A 
compilation of papers by business execu- 
tives, trade-association leaders, econo- 
mists, lawyers, public servants, and 
others, presenting their views on the war 
and post-war problems of transportation. 
Considers three distinct phases. The first 
deals chiefly with the role of various 
transport agencies—railroad, railway ex- 
press, water, highway, and air. The 
second discusses the transport problems 
of Great Britain, Canada, and the Soviet 
Union—both war and post-war. The 
third presents some of the many prob- 
lems which now appear as post-war 
questions of great importance. 

Available from: The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 3457 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 





Correction: “Dutch Moratorium Action” 


In the item under the above heading 
on page 35 of the November 6 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, the mora- 
torium mentioned should not have been 
described as an action by “the Nether- 
lands Government in Exile”; it was 
actually an act of the German-controlled 
regime in occupied Holland. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 











Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
November 30, 1943: 


No. 501—Current Export Bulletin No. 
134. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 134 on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 





I. Exports to Cuba. 


A number of revisions have been made in 
the operation of the Decentralization Plan 
as it affects exportations to Cuba (Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 12, pp. 121—122). 


A. EXPORTATIONS UNDER GENERAL LICENSE 


Effective immediately, the following com- 
modities are exportable under general license 
to Cuba. Import recommendations will no 
longer be required for the exportation of 
these commodities: 





Commodity 


NAVAL STORES 


Gum spirits of turpentine 

Gum rosin 

Wood rosin 

Tar and pitch of wood (include ‘‘B wood rosin’’) 
Other terpene hydrocarbons derived from naval stores 
Wood turpentine (include sulphate wood turpentine) 


Depart- 


R General 
. Geners j 3 ; 
—s. —— | license | Effective date of 
schedule | group, old | —— | change 
B No. } = 
| | 
2114.00 | K minus 3 | K | Immediately. 
2110.00 | K minus 3 kK Do. 
2111.00 | K minus 3 K | Do. 
| 2118.00 | K minus 3 K Do. 
| 2116.10 | K minus 3 Kk Do. 
| 2115. 10 | K minus 3 | kK Do. 





In Current Export Bulletin No. 125 (An- 
nouncement 492 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for October 9), the following com- 
modities were placed under general license to 
Group K countries and no longer require im- 
port recommendations: 

Schedule 
Commodity B No. 
Caustic soda (sodium hydroxide) -_.- 8373.00 
Paper, related products and manufac- 

tures: 

Fiber insulation board_-_------ 4736. 00 
Wall board of paper or pulp____ 4738. 00 
Soda ash (sodium carbonate) -..... 8365.00 


RAYON YARN 


Effective January 1, 1944, export license 
applications for rayon yarn, single and plied, 
Schedule B No. 3840.07 must be accompanied 
by import recommendations. 


C. CLARIFICATION OF CMP Cass B PRODUCT 
PROVISIONS 


The Decentralization Plan, as operative for 
Cuba, provided that import recommendations 
would not be required for exportations of 
CMP class B products included in the classi- 
fication of aluminum, copper and copper base 
alloys, and iron and steel, identified by an 
asterisk on pages 121 and 122 of the Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 12. For clar- 
ifications of this provision exporters should 
note the following: 


ALUMINUM 


There are no CMP class B products in- 
cluded under Schedule B Nos. 6300.00-6308.50. 
Import recommendations are required for all 
exportations to Cuba. 


COPPER AND COPPER BASE ALLOYS 


No import recommendations need be sub- 
mitted with license applications for exporta- 
tion of the following CMP class B products 
included in these classifications: 

Schedule 
Commodity B No. 
Copper valves or valve bodies, in- 

cluding gate, globe, angle, and 

check valves, size 4 inch or larger. 6439.07 
Other copper manufactures (in- 

clude perforated copper sheets) --. 6439.93 
Pipe fittings------- on euch en ee 





Brass and bronze pipe valves, in- 
cluding gate, globe, angle, and 
check valves, size 4 inch or larger_._ 6454. 57 
Other brass and bronze pipe valves 


OF VRITO: ROG a a eatistadiwcaoa 6454. 58 
Plumbers’ brass goods. -......-..-~-- 6456. 00 
Bronze welding rods, only__-------- 6457. 00 
Braap Wood screws..............-.<« 6458. 00 


Hinges and butts of brass or bronze. 6465.00 
Other hardware of brass or bronze_. 6469.00 


Brass and bronze bushings_-.---.-- 6479.01 
Brass and bronze window strips_-__-_- 6479.07 
Brass and bronze stampings_-_-_-_---_- 6479.11 
Brass and bronze angles__.-...----- 6479.15 
Brass and bronze channels_------- 6479.17 
Brass and bronze circles.__-.- --- 6479.19 


Other brass and bronze manufac- 
tures (include perforated brass 
and bronze sheets) .............. 6479. 98 


IRON AND STEEL 


Import recommendations are not required 
for exportations of the following class B 
products included in the iron and steel classi- 
fication: 


Schedule 
Commodity B No. 
BRE otras ccmninacedee am 6048. 00 
All steel pipe fittings, n.e.s_..._-- 6077. 98 
Woven wire screen cloth, he pag 6086. 10 
Woven wire screen cloth, other___--_- 6086. 90 
Electric welding rods and wire__---_- 6088. 00 
Welding rods and wire or iron and 
steel, other than electric___.____- 6091. 03 


Tacks, shoe, made from tack plate or 
wire, and all other tacks made 


oe ee a 6094. 00 
Other nails and staples, excluding 
IS I a itn tien coc station ain 6095. 00 


Bolts, machine screws, nuts, rivets 
and washers, excluding railroad__ 6099.00 
og Re ene ee ee 6107. 01 





*NoTE: Effective Jan. 1, 1944, Import Rec- 
ommendations must accompany license 
applications for the exportation of the tacks 
and other nails and staples specifically shown 
above, classified under Schedule B Nos. 
6094.00 and 6095.00. 


II. General License Designations. 


For the convenience of exporters filling 
out export declarations for shipments to be 
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made under general license, the Office of Ex- 
ports has now assigned general license sym- 
bols to several special general licenses under 
which such exportations may be made, and 
which have not had such symbols previously. 
These symbols and designations are as 
follows: 


General License for personal 

DAGGNEG ini eee cee us Baggage. 
General license for reexporta- 

tion to Mexico of repaired ma- 

COREY? bn nc SEGRE ae G-MEX. 
General license for exportation 

of commodities to Republic of 

Panama for processing, re- 

pairs, etc., and return to Canal 

COD i site nitlle ess ie lahat Sai G-PAN. 
General license for ship stores 

and bunter fuel... cou. cus Ship stores. 
General license for plane stores 

RE LA iin se ects Plane stores. 
General license for exportation 

of metal drums and con- 

tainers 


III. Program License Authorizing Ezporta- 
tions to French Guiana. 


A. THE ProGcRAM 


A program license will be issued to the 
French Colonial Mission authorizing the ex- 
portation to French Guiana of specific kinds 
and quantities of commodities for specific 
end uses. Therefore, after December 31, 
1943, no applications for individual licenses 
should be filed for these destinations (this 
provision does not apply to licenses for ship 
stores and bunker fuel and for technical 
data). Clearance of exportations of com- 
modities to French Guiana under this license 
will be authorized by the issuance of release 
certificates by the Office of Exports, Foreign 
Economic Administration. (See Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 12, p. 92, for the 
general provisions and information pertain- 
ing to program licenses.) 


B. GENERAL LICENSES CONTINUED 


All general licenses under which exporta- 
tions may be made to French Guiana will 
continue in effect. 


C. INDIVIDUAL LICENSES 


All valid outstanding individual licenses 
for export to this destination will remain 
valid until their original expiration date. 


D. EXPORTATIONS UNDER PROGRAM LICENSE 


1. The Foregn Economic Administration will 
act as the certifying agency issuing release 
certificates for all exportations to French 
Guiana. Release certificates will remain 
valid for 1 year from the date of issuance. 
All individual license applications pending 
on January 1, 1944, will be considered by 
the Foreign Economic Administration as ap- 
plications for release certificate under the 
program license. Applications for release 
certificates shall be made on Form BEW 119, 
using the same number of copies as are used 
in applying for an individual export license. 
Acknowledgment cards (BEW 116) should 
also be filled out and submitted with the re- 
lease certificate applications. Inquiries con- 
cerning the status of release certificate appli- 
cations should be addressed to the Office of 
Exports, Office of Economic Warfare, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

2. The French Colonial Mission will exam- 
ine all release certificate applications before 
they are certified by the Office of Exports; for 
eonvenience, therefore, such applications 
should be sent directly to the French Colonial 
Mission at 626 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
20, N. Y. 

3. No exportation may be made under this 
program license with the knowledge or in- 
tention that the commodities covered thereby 
are to be reexported from French Guiana 
unless the reexportation has been authorized 
by the Office of Exports. 
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E. APPEALS 


1. An exporter whose application for a 
release certificate or for an extension thereof 
has been rejected, or whose release certificate 
has been revoked, may file an appeal from 
such rejection or revocation with the Office 
of Exports, Office of Economic Warfare, For- 
eign Economic Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 

2. In filing an appeal, the same procedure 
shall be followed as is presently in effect for 
appealing a rejected license application. (See 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 12.) 


IV. PD-600 Applications for Drugs. 


A reduction in paper work has been made 
possible for drug exporters as a result of ar- 
rangements consummated between the War 
Production Board and the Foreign Economic 
Administration. Effective immediately, drug 
exporters may file with the Foreign Economic 
Administration one PD-600 (WPB Form 2945) 
each month for those drugs subject to War 
Production Board Orders administered by the 
Drugs and Cosmetics Section of the War Pro- 
duction Board. This form should be sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion by the 10th of the month and on it 
should be listed all drugs for which the ex- 
porter received approved licenses subsequent 
to the submission of the PD—600 for the pre- 
vious month. The Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration will forward this form to the 
War Production Board on or before the 20th 
of the month. A separate PD-—600 will be re- 
quired from each drug exporter for all drugs 
being exported during the period and coming 
within the listing of the separate War Pro- 
duction Board drug orders. The above ar- 
rangements modifies the requirement as de- 
scribed in Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 12, page 116, paragraph D. 

For those drugs and chemicals under allo- 
cation and for which exporters are not re- 
quired to file PD-600, but where deliveries 
are controlled by suppliers’ shipping sched- 
ules on PD-602 (WPB Form 2947), only the 
filing of a use certificate with the supplier 
will be required for each export, in compli- 
ance with War Production Board regulations. 
This use certificate should include all the 
information necessary to identify it as an 
approved export. Use certificates will be filed 
following issuance of the export license for a 
commodity requiring the use certificate, and 
should accompany the exporter’s order to the 
supplier. 


V. Program License Authorizing Exportations 
to Greenland. 


A. THE PROGRAM 

Effective January 1, 1944, a program license 
will be issued to the Danish Consulate Gen- 
eral, Greenland Section, New York City, N 
Y., authorizing the exportation to Greenland 
of specific kinds and quantities of commedi- 
ties for specific end uses. Therefore, after 
December 31, 1943, no applications should be 
made for individual licenses to this destina- 
tion. (This provision does not apply to 


VI. Changes in General License. 
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licenses issued for ship stores and bunker fuel 
and licenses for technical data.) Clearance 
of exportations of commodities to Greenland 
under this license will be authorized by the 
issuance of release certificates by the Office 
of Exports, Office of Economic Warfare, For- 
eign Economic Administration. (See Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 12, pp. 92-93, 
for the general provisions and information 
pertaining to program licenses.) 


B. GENERAL LICENSES CONTINUED 


All general licenses authorizing the ex- 
portation of commodities to Greenland will 
continue in effect. 


C. INDIVIDUAL LICENSES 


All individual license applications pending 
on January 1, 1944, will be considered by the 
Foreign Economic Administration as ap- 
plications for release certificates under the 
program license. All individual licenses out- 
standing as of the effective date of this pro- 
gram will remain valid until their original 
expiration date. 


D. EXPORTATIONS UNDER PROGRAM LICENSE 


1. The Foreign Economic Administration 
will act as the certifying agency issuing 
release certificates for all exportations to 
Greenland. Release certificates will remain 
valid for 1 year from the date of issuance. 
Applications for release certificates shall be 
made on Form BEW 119 using the same num- 
ber of copies as are used in arplying for an 
individual export license. Acknowledgment 
cards (BEW 116) should also be filled out and 
submitted with the release certificate ap- 
plications. Inquiries concerning the status 
of release certificate applications should be 
addressed to the Office of Exports, Office of 
Economic Warfare, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. The Danish Consulate General, Green- 
land Section, will examine all release certifi- 
cate applications before they are certified by 
the Office of Exports; for convenience, there- 
fore, such applications should be sent di- 
rectly to the Danish Consulate General 
Greenland Section, 17 Battery Place, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

3. No exportation may be made under this 
program license with the knowledge or in- 
tention that the commodities covered thereby 
are to be reexported from Greenland unless 
the reexportation has been authorized by the 
Office of Exports, Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration 

E. APPEALS 


An exporter whose application for a release 
certificate or for an extension thereof has 
been rejected, or whose release certificate hes 
been revoked, may file an appeal from such 
rejection or revocation with the Office of 
Exports, Office of Economic Warfare, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Washington 25 
D.C. In filing an appeal, the same procedure 
shal! be followed as is presently in effect fo: 
appealing a rejected license application. (See 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 12.) 





Commodity 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Batteries, dry, multiple cell (report flashlight batteries under 


Schedule B No. 7016.00 
Batteries, dry, multiple cell for hearing aids 
Batteries, dry, multiple cell, other 


REVERAGES 
Rum__. 
Whiskey i 
Other distilled liquors anh compounds containing spirits 


(include brandy, gin. cordials, liquors, and bitters) (report 


alcohols in 8310.00-8315.98). 


Depart- Ck 


. neral 
ment of General oo ar ees 
Commerce license license | Ef —— date o 
oup en ve 
schedule group, old . oo , — 
B No. 
7017. 00 
7017. 00 62 K Immediately 
7017. 00 #2 t 
1714. 00 kK None Dec. 2, 1943 
1716. 00 K None Dec. 2, 1943 
1719. 00 K None | Dec. 2, 1943 





Shipments of the above commodities which 
are on dock, on lighter laden aboard the 
exporting carrier or in transit to a port of 
exit pursuant to an actual order for export 


prior to the effective date of this change 
may be exported under the previous general 
license provisions. Shipments moving to a 
vessel subsequent to the effective date of 





December 4, 1943 





Mary A. Neilan ‘“Arabia’’).—See the 
August 7, 1943, issue of ForEIGN Coy- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 


Grant Olson (“Sweden’s Aerial Cable. 
ways”).—Se2e the August 7, 1943, issue 
of this magazine. 


E. E. Schnelibacher (“Foreign Trade— 
American Way”).—See the June 5, 1943, 
issue. 


Margaret Wambsganss (“Flax Flares 
to New Prominence”) —See the April 24, 
1943, issue. 





change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior 
to such date may also be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 


VII. Ship Food Stores—Correction. 


The conversion factor “4” for dried fruit 
(indicating 1 pound of dried fruit is equiy- 
alent to 4 pounds of fresh fruits) wag 
omitted by printer’s error from Current Ex. 
port Bulletin No. 133, Subject IV, page 5, line 
5S (Announcement 500 in ForeiGn CoMMERcE 
WEEKLY for November 27). 

New printings of forms will bear FEA form 
numbers. Forms presently in use now bear | 
BEW and OEW form numbers and will cone 7} 
tinue in use until present supplies are ex- 
hausted. References in the Current Export | 
Bulletin apply to existing forms. 4 

Current Export Bulletins are issued by the 
Office of Exports for the guidance of all cone | 
cerned with export regulations and interpre. 4 
tations. The Bulletins supplement the Com- 
prehensive Export Schedules. Copies of the 
Comprehensive Export Schedules may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docus 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at a cost of 20 cents per copy or 
$1 for six issues q 





Clove and Stem Oil From 
Zanzibar 

Zanzibar, in British East Africa, ex- # 
ported 450,143 pounds of clove and stem 
oil valued at £116,934 in 1942, states a ™ 
recent official publication. 

During that period, the cloves and the © 
clove and stem oil industry accounted for 
more than three-fourths of Zanzibar’s 
total exports of domestically produced 
commodities. 





Kok-Saghyz in Bessarabia 


The Government of Rumania has set 
aside 10,000,000 lei to extend the culti- © 
vation of kok-saghyz, a rubber-bearing 
plant, in Bessarabia and Bucovina, ac- 
cording to information from Istanbul. 
The area to be cultivated is not known; 3 
but, in 1942, 180 hectares were planted— 
a hectare growing about 2,500 kilograms ~ 
of roots which yield about 150 kilograms 
of latex. 
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